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In 1904 Herbert Sidney Langfeld re- 
signed his position as Secretary to the 
Naval Attaché of the American Embassy 
in Berlin, for he had decided against a 
career in the foreign service in favor of 
graduate study in psychology at the 
University of Berlin. This decision 
brought a real loss to American foreign 
service, for in the very best sense Lang- 
feld was a diplomat to the manner born; 
but at the same time it was an impor- 
tant gain for American education in gen- 
eral and psychology in particular. Lang- 
feld was the last American to study 
under the first generation of German 
psychologists, and revealed during his 
long career in this country, both as 
teacher and administrator, a serene wis- 
dom and detachment together with a 
breadth of outlook which may have re- 
sulted in part from his experiences in 
the German universities. The psycholo- 
gists with whom he studied in Germany 
were also philosophers with imposing 
ideas and a sweep of imagination which 
often made up for their lack of knowl- 
edge regarding the experimental tech- 
niques and statistical analyses in which 
our students today are so carefully 
trained. -- 

Dr. Langfeld received his early educa- 
tion at the Central High School of his 
native Philadelphia and at Haverford 
College. After he enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin he did most of his work 
under Carl Stumpf and received his 
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Ph.D. under him in 1909. He published 
several articles in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychologie in the field of visual phe- 
nomena, rather than in Stumpf’s favor- 
ite field of audition. At the same time 
he showed a profound interest in art 
which remained with him throughout his 
life, and spent many hours in museums 
and in the classrooms of art historians 
and aestheticians. On returning to this 
country he accepted a position as in- 
structor in psychology in Harvard Col- 
lege. When he left Emerson Hall fif- 
teen years later he had served Harvard 
as associate professor and director of 
the laboratory for a number of years, 
had written articles on a variety of 
topics both within and outside the field 
of experimental psychology, and in 1920 
had published his most distinguished 
and best-known book, The Aesthetic At- 
titude. He had also written, in col- 
laboration with Floyd Allport, a labora- 
tory manual which was widely used in 
various universities for a number of 
years. 

Langfeld was a good lecturer, skilled 
in clear exposition and in the use of 
language “understanded of the people.” 
He was not dramatic, nor did he ever 
lose his natural dignity by trying to be 
popular or obvious. The duller students 
were not impressed, but he had the 
teacher’s reward of knowing that those 
who took the pains to follow and grasp 
his ideas retaine an enduring and fa- 
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vorable impression. Tucked away in his 
desk Mrs. Langfeld recently found a 
petition signed by a large number of 
Harvard graduate students begging him 
to offer a special course in systems of 
psychology because of their conviction 
that he could give them a scope and 
depth of insight which they felt they 
badly needed. In a recent volume, Col- 
lege in a Yard, one of the many dis- 
tinguished contributors who recalled 
their memories of famous teachers at 
Harvard wrote that “In psychology and 
aesthetics there was Herbert Sidney 
Langfeld, whose occasional ironies were 
as nice, as elegant and impeccable as his 
habit.” 

In 1924, on the completion of Eno 
Hall, Langfeld accepted a call to be- 
come Professor of Psychology at Prince- 
ton and to succeed Howard Crosby 
Warren as Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory. Warren had managed to 
separate psychology from philosophy 
only three years before, with the result 
that he and Langfeld were burdened 
with the heavy responsibility of building 
up a department faced with indifference, 
if not opposition, from the philosophers 
and the administration towards what 
William James once called “that nasty 
little subject.” In 1932 Langfeld be- 
came Chairman of the Department and 
in 1937 was awarded the Stuart Pro- 
fessorship. During the years until his 
retirement in 1947 the department more 
than doubled in size of staff and in the 
scope of its activities. Langfeld be- 
came deeply devoted both to the town 
and gown of Princeton, and resented any 
criticism of the institution or the de- 
partment almost as though it were a 
personal affront. On rare occasions he 


allowed himself the privilege of speak- 
ing with disfavor about minor matters 
relating to Princeton, but it was not 
good form for anyone else to do so in 
his presence. He was admired by grad- 
uate students and members of his staff, 
for they accepted his pride in their work 
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as a challenge to their best efforts. They 
always referred to him affectionately as 
“Langie,” but not when he was within 
earshot. When Wever and Bray made 
themselves famous by their studies in 
audition, he experienced the satisfaction 
and delight of one who was somehow 
sure that only in his laboratory could 
such important ideas be born. 

Throughout his writings there appear 
numerous variations on the theme of a 
motor theory of consciousness, or, as he 
preferred to call it, a response psy- 
chology. This view has always been 
closely associated with his name, al- 
though in one of his articles he dis- 
claimed any credit for formulating the 
theory and showed in impressive detail 
its origins and development from Greek 
philosophy down to the immediate pred- 
ecessors of behaviorism. Undergradu- 
ates both at Harvard and Princeton 
were always warned by their tutors and 
preceptors that they should know the 
motor theory forward and backward, 
for no matter how varied the wording of 
an examination question, there could be 
only one correct answer. Langfeld was 
never able to believe, as did some of his 
German professors, that consciousness 
can be isolated for phenomenological 
study in its own right. It is too closely 
linked to efferent as well as to afferent 
events. The data of sense, as well as 
those of perception, feeling, cognition, 
and emotion have their terms interpene- 
trated and closely bound up with motor 
processes. 

This view of mind, with its emphasis 
on motor response, led into and was 
then swamped by the behaviorism of 
the 1920s. With radical behaviorism, 
however, Langfeld had no sympathy; 
and it is gratifying to realize that he 
lived long enough to see his own view, 
albeit with new and more elaborate 
terminology, restored to its proper and 
appointed place in the psychology of 
today. He was often amused by the 
tortuous labor of those who had not 
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fully recovered from the behavioristic 
revolt to find “objective” sentences for 
the description of what at one time 
would have been called simply direct 
experience or consciousness. He knew 
that consciousness by any other name 
would still be the same thing, and he 
continued to insist that the data of 
classical psychology are an inescapable 
part of the intricate chain of external 
and internal events that make up the 
totality of mental life, and that these 
events are best looked upon and labeled 
as neutral rather than either subjective 
or objective. His refusal to become in- 
volved in any sort of body-mind con- 
troversy was undoubtedly reinforced by 
his close association with the philoso- 
pher-psychologist, Edwin B. Holt, who 
frequently argued that attempts to tell 
what is objective and what is subjective 
are a waste.of time for the simple reason 
that they never get anywhere. 

In his writings on aesthetics, and 
especially in The Aesthetic Attitude, 
Langfeld drew heavily on the doctrine 
of empathy for an explanation of the 
very special and affective perceptual 
qualities of art. Hardly anywhere in 
English can a more persuasive account 
be found of the manner in which in- 
cipient muscular movement may con- 
ceivably be the basis of the judgment 
that a work of art is exciting, wistful, 
melancholy, sprightly, or what not. The 
problem is among the oldest in specula- 
tion about art and has given no end of 
trouble to philosophers, art critics, and 
psychologists. It seemed absurd to 
argue that the perceived object of art 
itself could be melancholy; and there 
was good evidence to show that those 
who described a work of art in such 
manner were not ordinarily in a melan- 
choly state. Here was a problem, for 


if neither the object nor the subject is 
melancholy, where does the quality come 
from? Langfeld seized upon Lipp’s doc- 
trine of Einfiihlung and worked it for 
all it was worth. Aesthetic qualities 
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must somehow have their origin in the 
subject, but are immediately and un- 
consciously projected upon and identi- 
fied with the object, so that it is the 
object which seems to be melancholy. 
The notion is an obvious variation on 
the theme of a motor theory of percep- 
tion, and was therefore doubly congenial 
to Langfeld because of its close relation 
to his more general point of view in 
psychology. 

In recent years, however, the theory 
of empathy has been severely attacked, 
and Langfeld was placed in a much 
more defensive position with respect to 
many of the arguments to which he was 
deeply attached. The implications of 
Gestalttheorie for art, especially in some 
of the devastating paragraphs of Koffka 
and Kohler, were drawn upon by a num- 
ber of philosophers and psychologists to 
reveal the serious limitations of empathy. 
The doctrine gives too little credit to 
the genius of the artist. It implies that 
the subject creates from within himself 
the glories of the glass of Chartres, the 
majestic power of the sculpture of Mi- 
chelangelo, and the wistful melancholy 
of some of the minuets of Mozart. The 
artist merely puts together a sort of 
neutral perceptual design and then waits 
for the subject to perform the act of 
artistic creation. Because this act seems 
too much to hope for, the pendulum has 
swung in the direction of assigning to 
the artist the ability to create configura- 
tions which themselves possess the ter- 
tiary qualities of longing, serenity, erotic 
passion, sadness, gaiety, etc. Sadness 
may be present in visual and auditory 
as well as in organic impressions. It is 
this possibility of multiple location that 
has caused the confusion in aesthetic 
theory. A person may feel sad. A piece 
of music may sound sad. But neither 
state necessarily depends on the other. 
It is not empathy which gives to the 
slow movement of the Eroica the sense 
of poignant grief. It was Beethoven 
who performed that miracle, and for 
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those with ears to hear, it is a source of 
pleasure rather than of grief, although 
the judgment may be made that the 
music is profoundly sad. Yet the doc- 
trine of empathy is still widely held, 
and may in time recover from _ its 
wounds. There are few views in philos- 
ophy and psychology which are com- 
pletely down and out. In any case, 
Langfeld’s treatment of Einfiihlung is 
masterly and for a long time will remain 
required reading for every student of 
aesthetics, for even if a student enter- 
tains doubts about empathy he must 
know how to answer the penetrating 
arguments which Langfeld has marshaled 
in its support. ' 

Langfeld’s eclectic interests in psy- 
chology and his respect for good writing 
made him an ideal editor. As the years 
went on, he spent an ever increasing 
amount of time in going over manu- 
scripts with painstaking care for profes- 
sional journals and for the publishing 
house of John Wiley and Sons. In 1931 
he was appointed editor of the Psycho- 
logical Monographs, and then for thir- 
teen years served the Psychological Re- 
view in a similar capacity. He was joint 
author and editor of a number of texts, 
the best known of which was the famous 
BLW, a factual foundation for psy- 
chology which he, Boring, and Weld 
prepared for such advanced introduc- 
tory courses that many graduate stu- 
dents have used it to bone up for their 
final oral examinations. His services to 
psychology have been recognized in a 
variety of ways. He was an honorary 
member of the Belgian and Swedish 
Psychological Associations, and in 1930 
was elected president of the American 
Psychological Association. His election 
to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences in 
1949 and the private audience with His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII gave him, an 
Episcopalian, deep pleasure and satis- 
faction, as did also the award of Docteur 
de l'Université which he, Michotte, and 
Piéron received from the University of 
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Montreal at the time of the 14th Inter- 
national Congress of Psychology. 

Throughout his long professional ca- 
reer Langfeld provided a valuable link 
between psychology in America and psy- 
chology in other countries. He was 
Chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Cooperation in Psychology of 
the National Research Council, and 
Permanent Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Psychology, and in 
his many travels abroad he established 
close personal and professional relations 
with investigators in other countries. It 
is safe to say that no American main- 
tained such friendly contacts with so 
many psychologists in other lands. 
Whenever his professional friends had a 
chance to come to this country, they 
hastened to accept Langfeld’s invitation 
to visit him in Eno Hall and to partake 
of the hospitality so generously offered 
by Dr. and Mrs. Langfeld in their 
Princeton home. 

Retirement made little change in the 
routine of Langfeld’s life except for the 
freedom from classroom instruction and 
administrative responsibilities. He came 
regularly to his office in Eno Hall, carried 
on voluminous correspondence regarding 
professional matters all over the world, 
wrote articles and prepared lectures to 
be delivered before learned societies in 
this country and abroad, watched with 
deep interest but without any interfer- 
ence the activities of the department 
over which he presided for so many 
years, and continued to extend the hos- 
pitality of his home to graduate stu- 
dents, members of the staff, and espe- 
cially to visitors from abroad. Shortly 
before his death he spoke informally at 
one of the regular seminars in Eno Hall. 
He left an indelible impression both 
with staff and students of his ability to 
expound clearly the broad historical 
background for his sharp comments 
about contemporary psychology. 


Carrot C. Pratt 
Princeton University 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL STRUCTURE AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ACTIVITY! 


HELEN PEAK 
University of Michigan 


The science of behavior, like all 
science, is preoccupied with relations 
between events. For this reason, it 
is important to analyze the diverse 
relational concepts that have been 
employed in describing psychological 
structures, in order to discover 
whether unique characteristics belong 
to concepts such as similarity, opposi- 
tion, complements, antecedents, and 
consequents, or whether they are all 
reducible to simpler and more funda- 
mental relational properties. Another 
paper (28) has suggested that all kinds 
of psychological structures can be 
described in terms of parts or events 
standing in spatial and temporal rela- 
tions to each other, the space being 
conceived in psychological terms; and 
that every arrangement implies the 
course that activity will take when the 
structure is activated at specified 
points. It will be the task of the 
present paper to elaborate this analy- 
sis in somewhat more detail and to 
suggest how selected structural pat- 
terns influence the course of events in 
perceiving and acting. 

The properties of structure will be 
described and certain basic principles 
about the relation of structure and 
activation will be proposed. These 
will be discussed as they apply to 
phenomena such as context effects, 
assimilation and contrast, the alge- 
braic summation of positive and nega- 
tive attitudes to produce intermediate 
attitudes, judgment within ‘“‘bal- 
anced” and ‘‘unbalanced”’ structures 


1 This article was written in connection with 
ONR Contract Nonr-1224(10) NR 171-039 
with the University of Michigan. 
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as described Sy Heider (11), and the 
persisting activity of the motivated 
state. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 


If the course of psychological events 
is to be predicted from information 
about the activation pattern imposed 


on a known structure, the meaning of 


the central concepts involved must be 
made clear, most particularly the 
notions of structure and activation. 
Stated briefly, activation is a term 
similar in meaning to stimulation but 
more general in the sense that the 
change which activates a structure may 
be either the energy change which 


takes effect by way of sense organs (a 
stimulus) or a central event, such as 
an aroused concept, which in turn 
produces change in or activation of 


another structure. Activation is 
transmitted change. 

The term structure is used in a very 
broad sense to refer to a system of 
relationships between identifiable 
parts. It is a hypothetical construct? 
to be inferred from events observed 
under specified conditions and, like all 
such constructs, once inferred, it be- 
comes the basis for predicting be- 
havior on subsequent occasions when 
there are reasons to believe that the 


? The term has a less restricted meaning in 
this paper than is given it by Meehl and Mc- 
Corquodale (22). The ideal is, of course, to 
define any construct rigorously both at the 
conceptual and at the operational level in 
order that the same structure will be inferred 
from the various events to which it is assumed 
to contribute. But the degree of rigor of the 
definition does not determine whether it is a 
construct or its hypothetical character. 
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system of relations has not changed. 
For example, if it is ascertained that 
under free association instructions the 
stimulus word black elicits the re- 
sponse white 80 percent of the time in 
some population or in some individual 
on a series of occasions, then it is 
inferred that there is a relationship 
between the stimulus-aroused concept 
and another part of the structure 
whose activation produces the ob- 
served response. This familiar fact 
that organisms retain dispositions to 
react in certain ways must imply that 
the underlying structural arrange- 
ments have a basis in the nervous 
system. However, it is not our pur- 
pose to present a neurological model. 
Rather the intent is to describe certain 
patterns of relations which are com- 
patible with important psychological 
phenomena. The neurological sub- 
strate of these phenomena may or 
may not possess characteristics of the 
kind to be described. 

Now the components of a structure 
will vary not only with the subject 
matter of the particular science but 
also with the theoretical preferences 
of the scientist. But parts of some 
kind must be identified, whether they 
be called stimuli, roles, concepts, 
regions, R,, attitudes, cathected ob- 
jects, or drives—to mention a few 
miscellaneous constructs that have 
been regarded as segments of the 
matrix of events by equally miscel- 
laneous psychologists. Moreover, it 
should be noted that the components 
of a structure are not to be regarded 
as indivisible elements, for some com- 
ponents may be highly structured with 
relations existing between the parts, 
as in the complex concept of a friend, 
while others are relatively simple and 
homogeneous, as would be the concept 
of warmth. This means that there 
may be relations within components 
parts as well as between parts of a 
larger structure. 
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It has already been noted that the 
nature of the relations existing be- 
tween the parts of a structure will be 
a principal concern of this discussion 
and that the effort will be made to 
conceptualize the more complex rela- 
tions in terms of the concepts of posi- 
tion and distance. Therefore, these 
basic relational notions must now be 


defined. 


Position 


To assign position means, generally 
speaking, to place an event or a point 
in relation to one or more other events. 
In the simplest case, position depends 
on the process of identifying and 
distinguishing an event from other 
events, and to have the same position 
means simply to be in the same 
category. . 

But position may be specified more 
precisely if events have been ordered 
on a continuum or arranged in a series 
which derives its order either from the 
amount of a property or from the tem- 
poral order of activation of the in- 
dividual parts of the series when one 
part is activated. In other words, 
position may be stated in terms of 
membership in a category (nominal 
position) or in terms of some amount 
of a property or position in a series 
(ordinal position, or a point on an 
interval or ratio scale). 


Distance 


The psychological distance from 
any point A to point B is defined in 
terms of the number of units or steps 
in an ordered series of some kind 


which intervene between A and B 
which are themselves part of the 
series. 

If, then, two points have only 
nominal position in separate cate- 
gories, their distance apart will be 
indeterminate unless the categories 
themselves can somehow be ordered. 
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In other words, the description of 
a distance must involve finding a 
method of ordering events before it 
can be established (a) that other 
points of a series do in fact lie between 
A and B, and (6) that there is*some 
determinate number of such inter- 
vening events that define the distance. 

Further, it must be noted that 
psychological distance has a special 
property which makes it different in 
this respect from physical and mathe- 
matical distance: it need not be sym- 
metrical. The distance from A to B 
is not necessarily the same as from 
BtoA. For example, the occurrence 
of an event which is an antecedent 
will more often elicit the consequent 
as an associate than presentation of 
the consequent will elicit the ante- 
cedent. It is inferred that the 
distance is greater from consequent to 
antecedent than in the other direction. 

Although this is not the appropriate 


place for a discussion of all the opera- 
tions for determining order and dis- 
tance among psychological events, a 
few examples of operations from which 
psychological distance has been in- 
ferred will make it clear that all imply 


the foregoing definition. Distance 
between two points may be inferred 
from judgments of the position of each 
point onascale. The subject matches 
his reaction to the stimulus objects to 
some scale position and the difference 
in position represents the number of 
intervening units. Or distance may 
be judged directly where the subject 
is asked to state how far apart two 
stimuli are. For example, he judges 
how different John and Jim are in 
intelligence, and reportsit. The units 
used in the judgments and their dis- 
tance apart may or may not have been 
scaled by techniques such as those 
developed by Thurstone (36), Coombs 
(8), Guttman (35) and others, but all 
these methods imply the occurrence 
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and ideuitifiability of intervening steps 
of some kind. Furthermore, the rela- 
tive frequency and the latency with 
which one event follows another have 
also been considered to reflect distance 
between events. Indeed, probability 
of activation of one event by another 
is often taken as synonymous with 
distance (26). 

If it be assumed that each of these 
measures reflects in some degree a 
distance between A’ and A” in psy- 
chological space, the major opera- 
tional problem is to find ways of 
removing the effects on behavior of 
determinants other than distance 
A’—A"’, for it is only when these irrel- 
evant determinants have been par- 
tialled out of each operation that the 
various operations for inferring this 
distance can be made comparable.* 


Direction 

Direction involves determining 
position of some event with respect to 
two or more other positions. 

The course of activation can be said 
to have direction, but there is a ques- 
tion whether direction is a necessary 
concept for the description of struc- 
ture. Suppose that I know three 
boys, Tom, John, and Jim, whose IQs 
are 100, 110, and 115. It is possible 
to say that John’s IQ lies in the 
direction of Jim’s from Tom's, and 
that Jim’s and Tom’s are in opposite 
directions from John’s, in my psycho- 
logical structure. But this descrip- 
tion in terms of direction adds little 
to a statement in terms of position and 
distance. It is when predicting the 
course of activity within a structure 
that the concept of direction becomes 


3 See Hilgard and Marquis (12, p. 135) on 
the low correlation between indicants of habit 
strength, such as the probability of activation 
of A by B, judged similarity of A and B, 
generalization of response from A to B, speed 
of extinction, latency, etc. 
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useful, for it is necessary that in- 
formation about the points of input 
into a structure be provided, in addi- 
tion to knowledge of the structure 
itself, before the direction of events 
can be determined. It is the relation 
of subsequent events to the initial 
point of activation or the input point 
that gives direction. 


ACTIVATION 


To say that a structure has been 
activated means that change from 
some source has set off change in a 
structure. Thus the energy change 
that is a stimulus event, such as the 
spoken word good, initiates a succes- 
sive wave of change in parts of a 
complex structure finite distances 
apart until the process leads finally by 
a series of activations to the spoken 
word bad. Potentiality for this series 
of events implicit in the structural 
arrangement has been actualized by 
the transmittal of change from one 
point in the structure to other points. 

In some cases activation produces 
only a temporary disruption of the 
structure which tends to be recon- 
stituted following activation. Thusa 
violin string is distorted when a bow 
is drawn across it but soon returns to 
its original state. In a somewhat 
different way, neurone structure is 
partially destroyed in responding to 
stimulation but is polarized again after 
the passage of animpulse. Again, the 
agtivation of a series of concepts, per- 
cepts, movements, or word responses 
involves structural change, but here, 
too, activity subsides and the original 
state of quiescence returns.‘ 

But activation may leave an altered 
structure, which means that the struc- 
ture does not invariably return to the 


‘The disruptive events of activation and 
the opposed tendency to reconstitute structure 
suggest entropy principles, activation corre- 
sponding to positive entropy and reconstitu- 
tion of structure to negative entropy (33). 
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preactivation state. This is known 
to be the case when later activation 
at the same point, under conditions 
otherwise the same, produces a differ- 
ent outcome. Restructuring or learn- 
ing has occurred. The presentation 
of a complete learning theory is be- 
yond the scope of the present discus- 
sion, which addresses itself primarily 
to the problems of the immediate 
effects on perceiving and acting of 
activating a given structure at a given 
point or points. However, it may be 
said that any condition which has the 
effect of activating two structures 
close together in time increases the 
probability of a change in the relation- 
ship between the structures. Fur- 
thermore, the shorter the existing 
distance between the structures when 
activated, the more likely it is that 
their simultaneous activation will 
reduce the distance still further. The 
role of affective consequences in learn- 
ing cannot be considered at this time. 


ACTIVATION PRINCIPLES 


Structure is of interest only insofar 
as it determines the course of activity. 
The next step is, therefore, to analyze 
certain assumptions that must be 
made about the relation of activation 
and structure. Five principles are 
proposed that appear to be necessary 
in order to derive theorems about ac- 
tivation patterns that develop within 
particular structures. The validation 
of these constructs will depend upon 
the success with which they generate 
propositions which are verifiable. At 
present they derive their justification 
from the fact that they appear to be 
compatible with certain phenomena 
for which there is observational 


support. 


Distance and Activation 


It is assumed that the probability 
of activation of some point B when A 
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is activated is an inverse monotonic 
function of the psychological distance 
between A and B, when other sources 
of the activation of B are excluded 
(Principle I). 

As already explained, the activation 
of any point in psychological space 
may be determined by input from 
more than one source, and it is only 
when activation of B from other 
sources is controlled that this relation 
can be assumed to exist between dis- 
tance A-B and the probability of 
activation of B by A. 

As a matter of fact, it must be the 
exceptional occasion when input to 
any point in a complex structure 
comes from only one source, and so it 
is necessary to make assumptions 
about the way in which activation 
from different sources combines to 
determine the next steps in the activa- 
tion pattern. There appear to be two 
basic patterns which demand different 
combination principles. In the first, 
a serial arrangement, activation of 
some structure at the end of the series 
depends on the occurrence of activa- 
tion in preceding steps of the series. 
In the second pattern, structures are 
arranged so that there is multiple 
input to the same point from two or 
more sources. 


Serial Arrangement 


In a serially arranged structure, the 
probability of activation of some 
point C at the end of the series when a 
point S is activated is the product of 
the probabilities of activating points 
intervening between S and C (Prin- 
ciple II). 

For example, in Fig. 1 the prob- 
ability that S, will activate C equals 
0.63 (0.9 X 0.7). The _ probability 
that S, will activate C equals 0.36 
(0.9 X 0.4). 


Multiple Input to the Same Pount 


The probability that any point will 
be activated is a function of the com- 
bined probabilities of its activation 
from all currently active structures. 
Given the probability that A _ will 
activate C and that B will activate C, 
the probability that A and B together 
will activate C is assumed to be equal . 
to: 


1 — (Pca X Pcs) 


where Pca is the probability that A 
alone will mot activate C and Peg is 
the probability that B alone will not 
activate C (Principle III). 

For the values given in Fig. 1, the 
probability that A and B together 
will activate C is equal to 0.77; that is, 
the combined probability is greater 
than the probability produced by 
either component (A or B) except 
when the probability of one or both 
terms is zero or unity. 

The logic of the assumption is 
simply this. The probability that C 
will occur when both A and B are 
activated is the sum of those occasions 
where A activates C but B does not 
(Pa X Pz), where B alone activates 
C but A does not (Pa X Pg) and 
where both activate C (P4 X Pa). 
In other words, the relative frequency 
is reduced by the frequency of those 
occasiogs on which neither A nor B 
activates C (probability that C not 
activated = Poq X Pcr). This is 
the term subtracted from unity in the 
equation. 


Sq P02, A 
\P707 
C 


5,Pa09 pas 


Fic. 1. Serial arrangement of parts: 
Ss A, A—+C; 5+ B, B+C. Multiple 
input to the same point: A + C and BC. 
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Examples of situations in which 
complex multiple input may be as- 
sumed to occur are numerous. The 
many studies which emphasize the 
effect of preparatory events, such as 
context, set, instructions, and per- 
ceptual response dispositions on reac- 
tions to stimuli, belong here. Howes 
and Osgood (15) showed, for example, 
that both the number of preparatory 
stimuli similar to a word and the 
interval by which those preparatory 
stimuli preceded a stimulus word in- 
fluenced the nature of the free associa- 
tion response made to the word. The 
preparatory stimuli may be assumed 
to have activated the same structure 
as did the stimulus word, and thereby 
to have increased the probability of 
the occurrence of a response depend- 
ing on activity in that structure. 
And Asch’s well-known demonstration 
(1) of the effects of prior presentation 
of trait terms, such as warm and cold 
on the interpretation of other traits 
attributed to an individual, may 
illustrate the same point. 

It appears that the influence of 
central motivational states on percep- 
tion and action may likewise be con- 
ceived in terms of multiple input. 
Many examples come to mind, such as 
the familiar studies of Atkinson and 
McClelland (2), in which TAT stories 
were written under different degrees 
of hunger motivation, with the con- 
sequence that references to eating 
and/or activities instrumental to get- 
ting food increased with increased 
time of deprivation. 

Again, the apparent increase in the 
breadth of the generalization gradient 
when drive level is high or with high 
anxiety may also involve this same 
principle, if it is assumed that anxiety 
or high levels of motivation set up 
diffuse activation and hence multiple 
input to all points on a gradient. 
Finally, it should be noted that the 
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process of abstraction should also be 
examined with this principle in mind. 
A property common to different 
situations is more likely to be noticed 
if an individual experiences a number 
of different events all of which possess 
the property. Thus the European 
who sees ten Americans chewing gum 
is more likely to abstract a concept of 
gum-chewing Americans than if he has 
only one such experience. The mul- 
tiple input to the gum-chewing prop- 
erty increases its probability of 
arousal. 


Event Units 


Bridgman has aptly described the 
problem of setting boundaries to 
physical events when he says, “I be- 
lieve the essence [of the identification 
of an event] lies in the discrete 
character of the event. . . . : An event 
is by definition the aggregate of all 
phenomena bounded by certain discon- 
tinuities.”” He then goes on to point 
out that this concept can only be an 
approximate one, because there are no 
such things in experience as sharp 
discontinuities. Rather, as measures 
become more refined “‘the edges of the 
supposed distontinuities become blur- 
red”’ (5, pp. 95-96). 

This is the problem of discovering 
cleavages in the matrix of events, the 
boundaries which result in some 
events being part of the same whole 
while others are parts of different 
wholes. This search for gaps between 
phenomena is involved in delimiting 
the boundaries of perceived objects or 
of concepts, in determining what is 
included in a trait complex and what 
is excluded, in bringing it about that 
events will be ‘‘assimilated”’ or ‘‘con- 
trasted.”’ 

It is proposed that the discon- 
tinuities that establish boundaries in 
psychological space are of two kinds: 
(a) the distance between events, 
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decreasing distance tending to increase 
the likelihood that events will be part 
of the same whole or within the same 
boundaries; and (0) the probability of 
simultaneous arousal, the likelihood 
of events being included in the same 
whole increasing with the probability 
of their simultaneous arousal (Prin- 
ciple IV). 

This means that anything which 
increases the probability of activating 
either or both of two points will in- 
crease the probability of their occur- 
ring together, for the higher the 
probability of their occurrence, the 
more likely they are to occur together. 


Duration of Activity and Action Dec- 
rement 


The repeated activation of the same 
structure at short intervals leads to 
activity decrement (Principle V). 

The spread of activation will depend 
not only on distances between the 


parts of a structure and the pattern 
which determines the occurrence of 
multiple input at certain points, but 
it will also be influenced by the state 


of the to-be-activated structure. 
There is considerable evidence to in- 
dicate that the repeated activation of 
the same structure tends to produce a 
temporary reduction in activity; that 
is, activity results in some sort of 
change in the state of the system so 
that it is less reactive.“ This is what 
Lewin called satiation (21) and Hull, 
reactive inhibition (16). Kohler has 
provided evidence of figural after- 
effects which points to a _ similar 
process (19). And more recently 
Walker and his associates have also 
confirmed the existence of a decrement 
in activity as a result of activity (37) 

It would appear in general that the 
same conditions which result in de- 
veloping clear foci of activity and 
sharp boundaries (IV) will tend to 
speed the onset of decrement. This 
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suggests that short distances between 
the parts of a structure should lead 
to decrement, provided either that the 
parts are interrelated in such a way 
that they activate each other, or that 
input to the parts from some external 
source continues so that parts are 
activated repeatedly and simultane- 
ously. However, the persistence of 
activity within a structure is not 
simply determined, for two conse- 
quences of distance between parts 
work in opposed directions. On the 
one hand, repeated activity at the 
same point is more likely to occur at 
short distances between parts, and 
hence to produce decrement. But it 
is also true, on the other hand, that 
great distances may reduce the prob- 
ability of activation so much that 
activation ceases. The condition of 
maximum duration of activity is to be 
expected, therefore, at some distance 
between parts which is great enough 
to prevent immediate onset of decre- 
ment and yet small enough to provide 
relatively high probability of con- 
tinuing transmission of activation 
from one part of the structure to 
another, under the existing conditions 
of input to the structure. 

The application of this ocieaiulle 
suggests that a simple stimulus object 
like the conventionalized drawing of 
a face would yield not only a simpler 
and more circumscribed activation 
pattern than will the actual presence 
of a person, but that the former 
stimulus should result in a more 
prompt perceptual act and a more 
rapid onset of decrement, so that the 
perceptual act should drop from 
“attention” more promptly. 


THE DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED 
STRUCTURES 


We turn now to the task of describ- 


ing selected structures that are implied 
by familiar relational concepts such as 
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similarity, opposites, complements, 
antecedents, and consequents. These 
classes of relationship are not sharply 
delimited nor have they always been 
defined in the manner here proposed. 
We believe, however, that the struc- 
tures to be described are common 
ones, and that the particular terms 
used as labels are not without prece- 
dent. As already indicated, it is our 
intention to describe these patterns in 
terms of the concepts of position and 
distance, as previously defined. And 
in each case, the question will be: 
How does this arrangement affect the 
course of activation when the struc- 
ture is aroused at different points? 
Obviously, a very large number of 
structural arrangements and of input 
patterns may be conceived. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to limit the 
task to a description of the structures 
mentioned above and to a considera- 
tion of the course of activity in such 
structures when certain simple input 
patterns are operating: activation at 
one point; at two points different dis- 
tances apart, resulting in such out- 
comes as assimilation, contrast, or 
algebraic summation of opposites ; and 
at three points, which will produce 
resultants of the kind that Heider has 
called balanced and unbalanced (11). 


Similarity Structures 


It has been common practice to 
define similarity conceptually in terms 
of the sharing of common properties. 
Sometimes this means that similarity 
between two events is described in 
terms of their distance apart on the 
same continuum. Again, it may refer 
to the number of continua (or prop- 
erties) that the events have in 
common (6). Obviously some com- 
bination of the number of shared 
properties and the amount of each 
such property involved in the com- 
plexes would provide a more sensitive 
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index of similarity than either alone. 
However, we shall consider at this 
time the simple conception of simi- 
larity defined in terms of distance 
between points on a continuum, for 
the more complex structure raises 
other problems, such as the organiza- 
tion of the separate properties within 
the complex, which must be given 
more detailed elaboration elsewhere. 

To say that a common property is 
shared by two events means that the 
events lie on the same continuum. 
And in the words of Poincaré, ‘‘. . . a 
system of elements will form a con- 
tinuum if we can pass from any one of 
them to any other by a series of con- 
secutive elements such that each is 
indistinguishable from the preceding” 
(30, p. 52). In such a series some 
position A is indistinguishable from B 
and B from C, although A is not equal 
to C. 

It is assumed that distances are 
short within a continuum, so that the 
probability of activation at any point 
in the continuum by activity at other 
points tends to be high. However, as 
the continuum comes to include more 
distinguishable positions, and hence 
to imply a greater number of events 
between the activation of one end and 
the transmission of the activation to 
the other end, the distance will be 
increased. 

Now it should be recognized that 
the property represented by a con- 
tinuum may be anything at all which 
the individual has abstracted from 
his experiences and structured in this 
fashion. This means that it may be 
blueness or brightness or other prop- 
erties assigned to physical objects, 
but it may also be any of the qualities 
that we attribute to human beings, 
such as friendliness, conservatism, 
honesty, coldness, or aggressiveness, 
any one of which may be regarded as a 
simple property varying in amount 











and made up of a series of ordered 
positions without gaps between them.® 


Opposites 


At some stage a continuum may be- 
come so highly differentiated that the 
distance between the end points is 
greatly increased and subcategories 
develop within the more inclusive con- 
tinuum. When this has occurred, 
moving from one end of the continuum 
to the other involves passing through 
a zero point or boundary which sep- 
arates the emerging subcategories. 
Thus warm and cold within the 
dimension of temperature, or clean 
and dirty within the continuum of 
cleanliness, exemplify emerging sub- 
categories which are in contact at a 
zero point. Such subcategories are 
usually called opposites. 

The emergence of the opposites 
relation from a similarity continuum 
is implied in studies which have re- 
vealed that this relation appears 
relatively late in the individual's life 
history, as compared to similarity (39, 
p. 344). It is also of interest in this 
connection that various writers, in- 
cluding Freud (9), have noted that the 
same word may serve to represent a 
property and its opposite in ancient 
languages, such as Egyptian or Latin, 
while modern languages tend to use 
different words for these relationships. 
Latin provides examples like the 
word alius, meaning both high and 
deep, or sacer, to be translated as holy 
or accursed. Primitive speech is said 
to refer rarely to opposites, though 
relations of similarity are frequent 
(38), which again suggests the deriva- 
tive nature of opposites relations. 


5 It is irrelevant for present purposes that 
the structure of personality traits is in fact 
more complex and that simple continua are 
rare. People may actually have such over- 
simplified beliefs about personality structure 
even though the psychologist regards the 
belief as inaccurate. 
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But it must be recognized that op- 
posites structures may also develop 
when a common property is abstracted 
from two initially unrelated continua 
or categories which have become as- 
sociated to form subcategories within 
the abstracted dimension. The affec- 
tive continuum, made up of positive 
and negative affect, may possibly 
emerge in this way, although the facts 
are not clear. Neurologically, posi- 
tive and negative affect appear to 
depend on separate centers (24), and 
this suggests, though it does not prove, 
that the relation between them has 
been constructed by learning rather 
than initially given. On the other 
hand, early emotional reactions have 
been said to be undifferentiated ex- 
citement with the pleasant (approach) 
and unpleasant (avoidance) patterns 
emerging at a later date (4, p. 87). 


Complements 


Whatever the origin of the pattern 
of opposition, it may be regarded as 
intermediate in its characteristics be- 
tween the similarity structure, within 
which distances are shortest, and 
those structures called ‘‘complement- 
ary,” where distances are greater. 
The latter are composed of parts 
which are not necessarily related by a 
continuous series but which are never- 
theless separated by some finite 
distance. Moreover, together the 
parts constitute a whole or they 
produce some common consequence. 
This is to say that complements are 
associated, even though not similar in 
the sense of lying on the same con- 
tinuum and sharing a common prop- 
erty. Thus a figure and the back- 
ground without which there is no 
figure, the concepts of the role of 
leader and followers, of men and 
women, may be thought of as pairs of 
events whose underlying relationship 
is usually of this kind. 
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Antecedents and Consequents 


When one event is responded to as 
preceding another, the psychological 
distance between them is greater than 
that between complements. The 
magnitude of this distance is a func- 
tion of the length of the temporal 
interval between the occurrence of the 
events in past experience, as well as of 
the frequency and consistency of this 
experienced relation. Moreover, the 
distance from antecedent to conse- 
quent will typically be shorter than 
that from consequent to antecedent. 
This assumption is based on the fact 
of the relatively greater strength of 
forward than of backward associations 
(13, p. 622). 

There are many situations that pre- 
sumably involve structures of this 
kind. For example, a man and the 
acts which he performs will sometimes 
take on the antecedent-consequent 
relation. Heider (10) has presented 
interesting speculations about this 
matter, and has suggested that al- 
though these events may be a se- 
quence, the man and his acts tend to 
be treated as a whole: the acts are 
characteristics of the man rather than 
separate events. We would suggest 
that it is necessary in any particular 
case to determine the distance between 
the two events, the probability that 
the activation of the concept man will 
elicit the concept of the act in ques- 
tion, as well as the probability that 
the activated notion of his act will 
elicit the concept of the man. As the 
distance becomes greater and the 
relation more asymmetrical, it will 
take on the properties of the ante- 
cedent-consequent relation. It is evi- 
dent that precise boundaries between 
the complementary relation and the 
antecedent-consequent relation can- 
not be established. In this, as in all 
distinctions between the structures 
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described, we are dealing with relative 
distances, so that it is simply a matter 
of convenience that leads us to apply 
different terms to relations which 
involve different relative distances. 


Abstracted Relations 


The discussion has been focused so 
far on the nature of certain concrete 
relations between events, but it is 
important to note that such relations 
may be conceptualized. Boring is 
making this distinction between a 
relation and the concept of it when he 
remarks, ‘‘A succession of ideas is not 
equivalent to an idea of succession”’ 
(3, p. 575). The idea of succession is 
an abstraction of one aspect of an 
activation pattern in which some 
event follows another. In the same 
way, similarity between two events is 
not the same as the idea of similarity. 
A simple similarity structure means 
that two points share a common prop- 
erty, in the sense of lying on the same 
continuum. But the pattern result- 
ing from activation of two such points 
on the same continuum may have 
become related to another structure 
which, when activated, is the con- 
ceptualization of similarity. An ab- 
straction is, therefore, just another 
event, resulting from the activation 
of a structure, but it is important to 
remember that distances within a 
concept of similarity-between-A-and-B 
will not necessarily be the same as the 
distance between A and B on the 
dimension from which this abstraction 
was derived. This does not mean 
that principles governing a certain 
relation and the concept of that rela- 
tion are different, but rather that the 
precise structure of a concept of a 
relation must be determined, and not 
assumed to be the same as that of the 
referent structure. 
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Complex Structures 


In order to make as clear as possible 
the essential features of the concept 
of structure as here presented, simi- 
lars, opposites, complements, ante- 
cedents, and consequents have been 
treated separately as though two 
given events were related in only one 
of these patterns ata time. The fact 
is that the different aspects of complex 
structures may have different and 
multiple relations. Thus, the con- 
cepts of leaders and followers, though 
complementary, may also share com- 
mon properties, such as having similar 
attitudes toward certain policies. 
Moreover, two complexes may share 
more than one dimension or they may 
have more than one complementary 
property. This means that the com- 
ponent aspects of two complex events 
may be different distances apart, so 
that the distance between the com- 
plexes themselves must be a function 
of the combination of these multiple 
relationships. It is suggested that 
the commensurability of the distances 
on different dimensions depends on 
the combination of the probabilities 
of activation implied by each relation- 
ship. In other words, if complex 
structures, A and B, have positions 
X, and X; on continuum X and posi- 
tions Y,and ¥, on continuum Y, then 
the distance from A to B is a combina- 
tion of the probabilities that activa- 
tion of X, will result in activation of 
X,and that Y, will produce activation 
of Ys. 


ACTIVATION WITHIN SPECIFIC 
STRUCTURES 
Assimilation and Contrast 
The activation principles which 
have been stated must now be applied 
in order to illustrate the kind of 
resultants that may be produced 
within specific structures when acti- 
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vated at certain points. The first 
notion to be discussed is the familiar 
one® that at short distances between 
the points of input the result will be 
assimilation, and at somewhat greater 
distances, contrast.’ 

Despite the different shades of 
meaning that have been given the 
term assimilation, all uses emphasize 
similarity between processes in one 
way or another. Sometimes assimi- 
lation is known by the fact that the 
classification of events is the same; 
again, it is regarded as the incorpora- 
tion of one event by another (29, p. 6); 
or it refers to the fact that two stimuli 
produce the same response (31, p. 8); 
or events are perceived as the same 
(20, p. 95). Weshall apply the term 
to that resultant of two-point activa- 
tion which is intermediate in some 
respect between the results that 
appear when either one of the points 
is activated without the other. In 
other words, assimilation has occurred 
when distance between the points is 
reduced by their simultaneous activa- 
tion, so that a tall man looks smaller 
and a small man taller if they are to- 
gether than when alone. On _ the 
other hand, contrast implies that the 
distance is exaggerated when two 
points are activated at the same time, 
with the consequence that the tall 
man looks taller and the small man 
smaller when they are together. 

The recent studies of Sherif, Taub, 
and Hovland provide one illustrative 
test of the hypothesis under condi- 
tions which systematically vary the 
distance between structures activated, 
in order to determine whether or not 


6 See, for example, Woodworth (39, p. 507; 
569), Koffka (17, p. 502), Krech and Crutch- 
field (20, p. 95). 

7™Under conditions that cannot be elab- 
orated, summation may possibly occur at the 
shortest distances. In this case either 
stimulus would be judged greater in the 
presence of the other than when alone. 
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there is a shift from assimilation to 
contrast as the distance increases (34). 
A series of weights was judged, first 
without an anchor and later following 
an anchor weight. In one condition, 
the anchor was equal to the heaviest 
of the original weights, and in another 
it was equal to the lightest. The 
judged heaviness of the weights in- 
creased when the heavier anchor 
preceded the weight being judged and 
decreased when the lighter preceded. 
This is the result that would be ex- 
pected if the perception of either of 
two events, with a small distance be- 
tween them Jies between the position 
of the two judged separately. In 
another portion of this same study the 
authors showed that as the difference 
between the anchor and the weights 
of the original series was made still 
greater by an increase in the weight 
of the anchor, the judged weight of the 
original stimuli decreased. When the 
anchor was farther away from the 
weights in the original series and 
.lighter, the original weights were 
judged heavier. This is the common 
observation of contrast made in the 
context of adaptation level theory. 

Further evidence has been pre- 
sented by these authors suggesting 
that reactions to communications 
about social issues follow these same 
principles, for statements about pro- 
hibition which fell within short dis- 
tances of the individual's own position 
were seen by him as closer to his views, 
while those beyond this range were 
seen as farther away from his own 
position “‘than was actually the case” 
(14). In other words, there was a 
disposition to exaggerate the distance 
between own view and that of others 
in the latter case (contrast) and to 
underestimate it in the former (as- 
similation). 

Although this kind of evidence sup- 
ports the notion that distance between 
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activated points is a factor in deter- 
mining whether assimilation or con- 
trast occurs, it remains to show why 
this should be so in terms of the 
assumptions made in this paper about 
distance and activation. We must 
ask what differences in the activation 
pattern would make us predict as- 
similation at short distances and 
contrast when the distances are longer. 
The theory. The essential feature 
of the theory being proposed to ac- 
count for this relationship is first of 
all the fact that at short distances 
simultaneous activation of two points 
A’ and A” by stimuli S’ and S” will 
result in multiple input to, and there- 
fore maximum probability of arousal, 
of points lying between those posi- 
tions that would be activated by the 
presence of either S’ or S” alone. 
This effect of multiple input at short 
distances follows from Principle III. 
Such a pattern of activation should 
result in a judgment of A’ or of A” 
which lies between the positions that 
they would take if presented alone. 
When the positions of A’ and A”’ 
in the ordered series are farther apart, 
the number of intermediate points 
with multiple input decreases so that 
the activation surface* or pattern of 
probabilities of activation becomes 
bimodal, with two points of maximum 
probability of activation separated by 
points with lower probabilities. In 
this case, the judged position of either 
A’ or A” will be a function not only of 
the points of maximum activation on 
the surface but also of the number of 
events judged to intervene between 


§ From this point on, the phrase activation 
surface will be used to refer to a pattern of 
probabilities of activation resulting from 
input to a given structure at certain points. 
The line labelled combined probabilities in 
Fig. 2 and 3 represents the surface resulting 
from activation of the structure at points 
A’ and A”. Similarly, the curves of Fig. 4 
and 5 represent activation surfaces. 
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the two maxima. According to Prin- 
ciple IV, the number of events be- 
tween any two points is an inverse 
function of the probability that ad- 
jacent points will be activated simul- 
taneously and a direct function of the 
distance between the points, when 
that distance is inferred from the 
position of the two stimuli presented 
at different times, so that there is no 
multiple input. It will be shown 
that at longer distances where the 
resulting surface is bimodal but still 
determined in part by the multiple 
input to intermediate points, the 
number of events, and hence the 
distance, will be increased dispro- 
portionately. This exaggeration of 
the number of events intervening be- 
tween points of maximum activation 
results in contrast because the posi- 
tions of the two maximum points will 
be seen as farther apart or separated 
by a greater number of events. 
Development of activation surfaces as 
a function of distance between points 
of input. In order that this theory 
may be made clear it is necessary to 
show how different activation sur- 
faces arise as a function of distances 
between the relative positions of input 
on some dimension. In Fig. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, S’ and S” are stimuli which 
activate the continuum, A, at points 
A’ and A” respectively. Xs are other 
structures related to A at various 
distances. Now Xs, like As, repre- 
sent any psychological process what- 
soever—concepts, names, affective 
responses—that are activated with 
some probability by the arousal of A; 
they may or may not constitute a 
continuum; and they will be related 
to each other in varying degrees, 
depending on their developmental and 
activation history. However, if A is 
a continuum with the result that 
distances within A are short, and if 
distances between As and Xs are 
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short, it should follow that Xs will 
have tended to become an ordered 
series connected by relatively short 
distances. This must be the case 
because Xs will have frequently been 
aroused at the same time as a result 
of activity in A. As and Xs in the 
accompanying figures are, then, sim- 
ply different parts of the structure 
which are represented as _ having 
asymmetrical relations (connections 
in the direction from A to X). This 
means that activation of A will be 
followed by activation of Xs. 

Figure 2 presents a _ schematic 
picture of relations existing between 
S’ and A’, between S” and A”, and 
between points on A and certain Ss. 
It will be noticed that a given A point 
is represented as being related to 
several Xs. X’, and X’’s represent 
direct, maximum probability responses 
to the activation of A’ and A”, 
respectively. The connections of A’ 
to Xi, X2, X3, Xs, Xe, and X; and of 
A” to X3, X4, Xs, X7, Xs, and Xo 
are structural relations whose activa- 
tion produces generalized reactions 
that have been developed in the 
following manner. Since distances 
within a continuum are assumed to be 
short, it must follow that when any 
point A’ has been activated in the 
past and followed by activation of 
some structure X’, other points (A 4s) 
on A will also have -been aroused at 
at the same time, the probability of 
this simultaneous arousal decreasing 
with increase in the distance of the 
given A point from A’. As a con- 
sequence, structural relations be- 
tween these A points and various Xs 
will have developed,’ their distance 
being an inverse function of the dis- 
tance A’-A,. Though separate con- 
nections from A to X are drawn for 

® See page 328 on restructuring and learning 


for the discussion of conditions of building a 
relation such as this. 
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p(A”-++X-) 
.09 45 .66 .85 .86 .85 .66 .45 .09 Combined Probability 
Fic. 2. Activation surface derived by combining probabilities of activation to each point 


on X from all related points on A. 
continuum A. 


below: 
S’ +A’ = 9 A” —~X, =.7 A’ —+X,; =.1 
S" +A" = 9 AN —+X;, =.7 A’ +X; =.1 
A'—X, = 8 A’ +X; =.5 A" +X; =.1 
A'—+X,_, = 8 A’ +X, =.5 A" +X, =.1 
A'—X; =.7 A" — X, = 5 
A'—X; =.7 A" —X, = 5 


convenience, the more accurate pic- 
ture would represent a sheaf or cone 
of relations without gaps in points on 
A that are connected with Xs."° 

The nature of the activation surface 
at X will depend on the input to each 
X from all A sources, combined ac- 
cording to the assumptions of Prin- 
ciples II and III. The activation 
surface of Fig. 2, labelled combined 
probabilities, is obtained when the 
distances between the various points 
are assumed to be those indicated in 
the figure caption, when input to the 
two points on A are close enough 
together to provide multiple input to 
all Xs except those on the end of the 
continuum, and when the stated 
combining principles are applied to 
obtain the probabilities.“ For ex- 


We have not taken account of possible 
input to Xs from points on A other than A’ 
and A”. If this were done, the probabilities 
of the intervening points would be even 
higher. 

4 Gbviously such a surface will change not 
only with change in distance A’ — A”, but 
also with different values of each distance in 


S’ and S” are stimuli activating points A’ and A” on 
Various points are related to other points with the probabilities indicated 


ample, in Fig. 2 in the row marked 
p(S’:--> A’) X p(A’---> X,), the 
probability below X, (0.09) is the 
product of the probability that S’ will 
activate A’ (0.9) and that A’ will 
activate X, (0.1). In the same row, 
the probability under X, (0.45) is 
the product of p(S’---> A’) and 
p(A’---> X:2) and so on for this row 
and the next one which involves prob- 
abilities deriving from S” activation. 
The row below the line (combined 
probabilities) is the combination of 
multiple input at each X point. For 
example, X; has a probability of 
arousal by S’ equal to 0.63 and by S”, 
0.09. The combination [1 — (0.37 
X 0.91) ] is 0.66 (Principle III). 
Under these conditions, it is clear 
that high probability activation oc- 
curs at points between X’ and X”, 
and that the probabilities fall off 
rapidly on either side of these maxima. 


the structure. Also it should be noted that, 
as the probability values approach unity, less 
change will be produced by the existence of 
multiple input to any point. 
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Furthermore, the points between X’ 
and X” are activated with higher 
relative frequency than any others on 
the surface. This assimilation sur- 
face involves, then, maximum prob- 
ability of activation at points inter- 
mediate between those positions that 
would be maximal if S’ or S” were 
presented and judged alone. 

But a symmetrical surface of this 
kind results only if there are no sets, 
instructions, contexts, or other factors 
that provide differential input at A’ 
and A’’. Figure 3 suggests the effects 


of such differential input on the 
surface. Suppose the subject is told 
to judge the intensity of S’. It is 


suggested that such an instruction 
produces additional input to A’, 
deriving from a motivation system 
set up by the instructions. This 
added input, identified as S;---> A’ 
in Fig. 3, is assumed to be equal to 0.8 
and will have the effect of skewing the 
activation surface and of producing 
maximum probability of arousal at a 
point which is closer to X’ than in the 
case of Fig. 2. Instructions to judge 
S” would skew the surface in the 
opposite direction. 


Activation surface derived from combining 


on X when there is additional input to 


probabilities of activation to each point 
X from instructions (S;) to judge S’. 


If the same principles of combining 
input at various points, the same 
distances within the A dimension and 
between A points and X points, and 
the same instructions to judge S’ are 
assumed, we obtain the series of 
surfaces of Fig. 4 and 5 as the distance 
between the two points of input to A 
is increased. It will be seen that in 
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Fic. 4. Graphic representation of activa- 
tion surfaces resulting when distances between 
points of activation are short. Surfaces A, B, 
C,and D. S’ and S” represent input points 
for the different surfaces. 
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Fic. 5. Graphic representation of activa- 
tion surface resulting when distances between 
points of input are greater. Surfaces E, F, 
G, and H. 


passing from surface A to H, the 
breadth of the surface increases, bi- 
modality increases, and the values of 
the probabilities of activation at inter- 
vening points decreases. The relative 
number of events occurring between 
points of activation must therefore 
increase because of increased distance 
and because adjacent points will not 
so often be activated simultaneously 
(Principle IV). 

Change in the relative number of 
distinguished events as a function of 
distance between two points of activa- 
tion. Figure 6 represents an estimate 
of the change in the relative number 
of events occurring between two input 
points with increase in the distance 
between the points, this distance being 
inferred from the difference in the 
judged positions of the points when 
each stimulus is presented and judged 
alone. In Fig. 6 the average prob- 
ability of simultaneous activation of 
those adjacent pairs of points lying 
between input points is used as an 
index of the relative number of events 
(Principle IV). Operationally, the 
average probability that adjacent Xs 
will be activated is assumed to be 


c 
; 








i i i i L i j 
! 23 4 5 6 7 8 
DISTANCE BETWEEN A AND A’ 
Fic. 6. Relation between difference in 
judges position of S’ and S” when presented 
separately (distance A’ — A” inferred) and 
the average probability of simultaneous 
activation of adjacent positions between input 
points for activation surfaces A through H of 
Fig. 4 and 5. Dotted line represents the 
relation of distance and average probability 
(inverse of relative number of intervening 
events) if the events increased directly with 
distance. The solid line results from plotting 
probabilities for the two-point activation 
surfaces. 


AVERAGE PROBABILITY SIMULTANEOUS 
ACTIVATION ADJACENT PAIRS ON X 


equal to 
z (pz * D241) 


+ (Pera a Pz'+2) fig (be ‘—1° p:"") 
N 





where p., = probability of activation 
of x’; p41 = probability that X 
adjacent to X’ is activated; p21 
= probability that the X adjacent to 
X”" and lying between X’ and X” will 
be activated; and N = number of 
adjacent pairs between X’ and X”’. 
This average probability of simul- 
taneous activation was calculated for 
each surface, A through H, and the 
points joined by thesolid line represent 
the average probability value for a 
given surface at the input distances 
from which that surface resulted (see 
Fig. 4 and 5). The dotted line joins 
the point derived from surface A (zero 
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distance between input points) and 
the point derived from surface H (no 
overlapping input to intermediate X 
points). When the solid line is above 
the dotted one, this means there is a 
smaller average probability of simul- 
taneous activation of adjacent points, 
and hence fewer intervening events 
for that surface than would be ex- 
pected if the number of events were a 
linear function of input distance. If 
the solid line falls below the dotted 
one, there are relatively more inter- 
vening events for the surface. 

It will be seen that the curve drops 
at an accelerated rate for surfaces 
B, C, and D, and that it falls at a 
decelerated rate for D, E, F, and G. 
This implies fewer events per A’—A”’ 
unit of distance for the surfaces 
deriving from short distances between 
input points, and relatively more 
events per unit for the longer distance 
surfaces. Within the first group as- 
similation occurs; within the second, 
contrast,” for as a result of this dis- 


2 Unfortunately, there is not space to 
discuss the relation of adaptation level theory 
to this formulation. In brief, adaptation 
level is conceived as that X point (Xu4z) 
which has the largest number of high prob- 
ability connections from points on continuum 
A. Xaz will be the point or points directly 
activated by the As most frequently aroused 
in the past, because as a result of this fre- 
quency X4z will have had the best chance of 
becoming connected with all A points. If A 
has been activated at a number of points, 
those X positions near the center of the series 
will have the highest probabilities of arousal 
from any point on A, because such central 
points are closer on the average to other 
points on the continuum than are points at 
the end of the continuum. It is for this 
reason that the AL tends to lie at an average 
value of the experienced intensities of a 
stimulus. Given such a _ structure, the 
activation of any point A, will elicit not only 
its own X, with high probability but also Xaz 
through the generalized connections. In this 
way an activation surface is set up, the 
properties of which determine whether X, and 
Xa are assimilated or contrasted in exactly 
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proportionate increase in the number 
of events at the longer distances, the 
judged position of the two stimuli will 
be shifted toward the ends of the 
continuum to produce the contrast 
effect. 

The question inevitably arises how 
these activation surfaces come to 
produce a single response, such as the 
judgment of the position of S’, which 
in the contrast condition will be dis- 
placed toward the end of the con- 
tinuum. We must assume, without 
presenting the justification for the 
assumption, that this pattern of 
events (the activation surface) has 
become related to a structure repre- 
senting some such response as S’ has 
low intensity of value E. Another 
activation pattern consisting of two 
maxima and fewer intervening events 
would be more closely related to a 
point of the structure whose activa- 
tion produces another judgment. But 
such responses will be complexly 
determined by input from points of 
maximum probability of activation 
on X combined with the process 
representing the number of interven- 
ing events. This suggests that con- 
trast-determined responses’ should 
have longer latency than those result- 
ing from assimilation. 


Algebraic Summation and Cancellation 
Effects 


It will be recalled that opposites 
structures involve continua which 
have developed subcategories as the 
distances along the continuum are in- 
creased. In considering the influence 
of such arrangements on the course of 
activation, we must ask first whether 


the same fashion that a surface produces 
assimilation or contrast when there are two 
external sources of input to A. The effect 
of this on the judgment of a single stimulus 
has been neglected for the sake of simplicity. 
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assimilation and contrast occur within 
such structures. 

Take, for example, the opposites 
structure underlying positive and 
negative evaluation or affect. Con- 
tinuum A is activated by input at two 
points. Suppose that the Xs most 
readily elicited by activation on one 
side of the zero point of this con- 
tinuum represent unpleasant affect, 
and on the other side, pleasant affect. 
The mid-category of this series will 
refer to zero affect, which is a definite 
position or structure whose activation 
produces this response. Insofar as 
there is generalized input from points 
along the positive-negative continuum 
to intermediate X structures including 
the zero category, assimilation or con- 
trast will result for the same reasons 
and under the same conditions as they 
appeared within the simple similarity 
dimension. 

But the result will appear as 
algebraic summation of the two 
activated points. Thus, if one activa- 
tion point lies near the extreme nega- 
tive end of the continuum and the 
other point activated at the same time 
is near zero but on the positive side, 
the intermediate point of maximum 
activation should be negative. Con- 
versely, with high positive and mod- 
erately negative points activated, the 
result will be slightly positive. But if 
the activation points are equidistant 
from zero, then the zero category will 
be the one most probably activated. 
In other words, the phenomenon of 
algebraic summation of positive by 
negative affect is a special case of the 
more general theory of assimilation, 
and depends on (a) the existence of 
ordered arrangements of positions on a 
continuum, (b) input from the two 
points of activation to intermediate 
points, and (c) the existence of sub- 
categories within the dimension such 
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that different responses are produced 
if the point of maximum activation is 
on one or the other side of zero. 

There is some evidence that such 
summation of positive and negative 
affect actually occurs. For example, 
Rosenberg’s (32) successful prediction 
of attitudes toward segregation from 
the combination of positive and nega- 
tive consequences related to segrega- 
tion implies such summation. And 
Osgood and Tannenbaum’s evidence 
for their congruity theory of attitude 
change also implies this same pooling 
of affect organized around a concept. 
Although they emphasize the assimi- 
lative aspect of the process, they do 
recognize that assimilation ,may not 
take place, when they say: 


The amount of incredulity produced when 
one object of judgment is associated with 
another by an assertion is a positively accel- 
erated function of the amount of incongruity 
which exists and operates to decrease attitude 
change, completely eliminating change when 
maximal (25, p. 47). 


In other words, “‘incredulity’’ tends to 
appear when the affect attached to a 
statement attributed to some source 
is distant from the level of affect (or 
evaluation) attached to the object 
about which the statement is alleged 
to have been made, so there is no 
assimilation. 

Presumably contrast may also occur 
within an opposites structure when 
the distance is greater, provided the 
points activated are not at the ends 
of the continuum. Contrast is obvi- 
ously impossible in this latter case, 
because activation cannot be shifted 
to more extreme points on the con- 
tinuum even though the activation is 
of the sort that usually leads to con- 
trast. The extreme response is given 
when the stimuli are presented alone; 
it cannot be any more extreme when 
the stimuli occur together. 
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Balanced and Unbalanced Structures 


Heider (11), Newcomb (23) and 
others have used the language of 
Lewinian field theory in discussing 
“strains toward balance and sym- 
metry.”’ More recently, Cartwright 
and Harary (7) have described the 
same situations in the more general 
terms of graph theory. It is our hope 
that the same material may be 
handled ultimately by the concepts 
formulated in this paper. 

Let us describe a structure which 
appears to have the properties of 
balance. A friend (F) has in the past 
often elicited in an experiencing in- 
dividual strong positive feelings and 
on rare occasions negative feelings. 
Assume that these experiences have 
resulted in building the structural 
arrangements of Fig. 7. F is close to 
P (strong positive affect, p = 0.9); 
F is far from N (negative affect, 
pb = 0.1). Positive and negative af- 
fect lie on an opposites dimension, the 
ends of which are represented as being 
far apart (p = 0.1). The relations 
are symmetrical. 

On some occasion the friend is 
present as a stimulus which is assumed 
to provide cues for the direct activa- 
tion of structures F, N, and P, the 
probability that S will activate each 
of these structures being equal to 0.9. 
What will the outcome be? 

On the cycle following input to these 
points, F and P will each be activated 
with a probability of 0.83, while the 
probability of V will be 0.17. These 
values are derived by applying Prin- 
ciples II and III to the situation. 
For example, the probability of the 
activation of P from the direction of 
F is the product of the probability 
that F will be activated by Sf (0.9) 
and that P will be activated when F 
is active (0.9). This is equal to 0.81. 
The probability that P will be acti- 
vated from the direction of N is the 
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product of 0.1 and 0.9, and is equal to 
0.09. Combining this multiple input 
(0.81 and 0.09) yields a probability 
of 0.83. In similar fashion, the 
probability of activation of N and F 
may be calculated for this cycle. 

The obvious fact here is that F and 
P are activated with higher prob- 
abilities than N, and therefore will 
more often be aroused at the same 
time (p of simultaneous arousal 
= prX pp). As a consequence, F 
and P (the friend and positive affect) 
tend to be part of the same whole or 
the same unit event from which JN is 
excluded, because of its distance from 
the other two structures and the lower 
probability of its being activated at 
the same time as they (Principle IV). 

This structure is balanced, then, in 
the sense that (a) its activation will 
tend to result in two events or wholes 
with relatively clear-cut boundaries, 
F-P on the one hand and N on the 
other; and (6) the activation should 
be of short duration because the isola- 
tion of the F-P segment from N 
makes this essentially a simple two- 
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P=0.9 P=0.1 
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Fic. 7. A “balanced” structure. The ps 
are probabilities of activation of one point as 
a result of activation of the point connected 
with it by a line. Arrows indicate direction 


of the relation which is in each case sym- 
Ss are points of stimulus input. 


metrical. 
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Fic. 8. An unbalanced structure. 


part structure consisting of the F-P 
segment and the N segment. The 


mutual activation of F by P and P by 
F would be expected to produce rapid 
activity decrement because of the sim- 
plicity of the pattern and the short 
distances within this F-P segment. 
Activity within N should be of even 


shorter duration (Principle V). 
Figure 8 represents certain aspects 
of a structure assumed to underlie 
strongly ambivalent attitudes toward 
F, and is offered as an illustration of 
an unbalanced arrangement. Its 
characteristic is that two events which 
are far apart (P and N) are both close 
toa third event (F). Thus the friend 
(F) is close to positive feelings but 
equally close to negative feelings, 
while P and N are again distant from 
each other. This time the activation 
probabilities on the first cycle are 
F = 0.97; P = 0.83, and N = 0.83. 
Given these values, the probabilities 
are high that these three points will be 
activated simultaneously {and that 
they will be part of the same whole: 
p(F and P) = 0.8; p(N and F) = 0.8, 
and p(P and N) = 0.69.3 However, 
despite the fact that the probability 
of the simultaneous occurrence of P 
and WN is relatively high, they are 
distant from each other and so will 


not so readily become a unit event 
(Principle IV). The surfaces result- 
ing from the activation of either F and 
N or F and P would be assimilative in 
pattern. However, any pattern 
which includes F, N, and P will in- 
evitably lead to diffuse activation, 
since negative (NV) and positive (P) 
affect will typically be associated with 
different structures. Moreover, since 
in this case, unlike the balanced 
structure, N and P are related through 
F, the surfaces, though diffuse, are not 
clearly separable. As a result, it 
would be expected that activity 
within this structure would tend to be 
maintained because distances are 
great enough to prevent early decre- 
ment (Principle V) but short enough 
(by way of F) to prevent early cessa- 
tion of activation. 

Heider’s original discussion of bai- 
ance described structures in which the 
terms were people, related by liking, 
disliking, similarity, causality, and so 
on. For example, he would regard 
as balanced a structure in which A 
dislikes B and C, while B likes C. 
This will be seen to have the same 
form as the structure of Fig. 7, 
provided these assumptions are made: 
(a) that the Heider situation repre- 
sents a cognitive structure in some 
individual, and (0) that the relation 
of liking is converted to psychological 
distance between concepts of persons 
A, B, and C, and hence’ to the prob- 
ability of activation of one term of the 
relation by activation of another one. 
Then, if disliking implies a distance 
between persons, it will be a greater 
distance than that implied by liking. 
Liked persons are closer to the liker 
than are disliked persons." Here, as 


3 It is interesting to note in this connection 
the common root in the phrases to like, to be 
alike, and to be likely. This suggests a 
common meaning for liking (positive atti- 
tude), being alike (similar or short distance 
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before, the structure is balanced in the 
sense that B and C act as a unit with 
consequent assimilation, while A is 
isolated. In Heider’s unbalanced ar- 
rangement, A likes B and C but C 
and B dislike each other. Again, 
one event, A, is close to two others, 
B and C, which are far apart, and this 
pattern will have the properties of the 
schema of ambivalence in Fig. 8. 

These examples suggest that the 
basic characteristic of the arrange- 
ments which have been called bal- 
anced is the fact that they provide the 
conditions for the development of 
focused and circumscribed activation 
surfaces which result in high prob- 
ability activation of definite reactions 
and prompt completion of activity 
within the particular structure. On 
the other hand, the so-called un- 
balanced structure leads to a more 
diffuse activation surface and longer 
continued activation within the 
structure. 

It is of interest that Heider’s un- 
balanced structure has been shown by 
Kogan and Tagiuri to be relatively 
rare (18). Thus configurations in 
which a person we like is conceived to 
choose one we dislike, or in which a 
person we dislike chooses one we like, 
are both less frequent than would be 
expected by chance. This should 
follow from the fact that in the un- 
balanced structure events such as 
these all tend to be activated simul- 
taneously, frequently, and repeatedly 
with the consequence that the dis- 


apart), and being likely (high probability of 
activation of one by the other). 

4 There are other interesting properties of 
these structures that cannot be discussed now. 
For example, a greater average difference in 
the distances between the same two points via 
different paths may be an important char- 
acteristic of the unbalanced structure; that is, 
the distance from A to B may be much greater 
or less than distance A to C to B in un- 
balanced structures, but more nearly equal in 
balanced structures 
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tances between parts will tend to 
become shorter, other things being 
equal. In other words, this un- 
balanced system of relations provides 
certain important conditions for re- 
structuring and learning which leads 
to a new structure in which the parts 
are more closely related and hence 
tend to form a whole. 


Motivation 


It should be noted that those prop- 
erties which lead to imbalance as de- 
fined above are the essential prop- 
erties of a motive structure. The 
author has stated in an earlier paper 
(27) that when there is a certain 
degree of disparity between two events 
which are related or similar in some 
way, activation tends to be main- 
tained in the system and thus to 
provide the continuing activity which 
is one characteristic of the motivated 
state. This activity continues until 
some change in the situation reduces 
the disparity or makes it so great that 
activity ceases. Thus disparity be- 
tween the perception of one’s status 
and that of his neighbor may con- 
stitute such a system, provided (a) 
that the two events, own status and 
that of the neighbor, are close enough 
together to produce a relatively high 
probability of activation of one term 
of the structure by activity in the 
other; and (b) that the disparity (or 
distance) and/or the number of parts 
are great enough to prevent activity 
decrement. Stated in terms of the 
present discussion, this amounts to 
saying that a motivated state exists 
when there is distance between events 
(disparity) great enough to prevent 
their being reacted to as a single 
whole with consequent activity decre- 
ment, and when at the samé time the 
events are close enough together or 
related in such a way that disparate 
terms of the structure are mutually 
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activating, perhaps by a common 
associate such as F in the unbalanced 
structure of Fig. 8. 


SUMMARY 


This paper has proposed that the 
course of events within psychological 
space is determined on any occasion 
by the nature of the structure, i.e., 
by the position «of parts and the 
distance between them; and by the 
points in the structure which receive 
activation from some source at the 
moment in question. 

Structures involving relations of 
similarity, opposition, complements, 
antecedents, and consequents are 
described in terms of the position of 
parts and the distance between them. 
The course of activation within cer- 
tain of these structures is predicted 
on the basis of assumptions about the 
following: (a) the relation of distance 
to the probability of activation; 
(6) the combination of probabilities 
when there is multiple input to the 
same point in a structure; (c) the 
combination of probabilities when 
parts of a structure are arranged 
serially; (d) the number of events 
that are distinguished within an 
activation pattern; and (e) the de- 
velopment of activity decrement as a 
result of activity. 

Suggestions are made about the 
way in which these principles may 
account for phenomena such as con- 
text effects, assimilation and contrast, 
algebraic summation of opposites, 
“balanced” and “unbalanced”’ func- 
tions, and the persistence of activity 
in the motivated state. 
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BASIC ISSUES IN PERCEPTUAL THEORY 
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An attempt to classify modern the- 
ories of perception will be used to bring 
out some major points at issue between 
them. Some of these issues are epistemo- 
logical but, as the psychologists’ at- 
tempts to shelve such questions as non- 
psychological have proved unavailing, 
it is better to face them without too 
much apology. 

Five bases of classification are pro- 
posed. These interpenetrate yielding 
celis, as it were, in a five-dimensional 
solid. Though the five bases are logi- 
cally independent, there is an historic 
tendency for the position taken on one 
to be associated with that taken on an- 
other. Thus some of the cells are re- 
cipients of a null class. This fact en- 
ables a simpler classification, which 
nevertheless is best approached through 
the more elaborate one. Incidentally, 
the scheme being proposed readily ac- 
commodates some other distinctions be- 
tween types of perceptual theory offered 
by Koffka (27), Brunswik (12), Bruner 
and Postman (11), and Boring (7). 

Perceiving as an active or as a passive 
process. The issue is whether perceiving 
is something done by or something done 
to the organism. Those who think of 
it as apprehension, or as the attainment 
of knowledge in the course of the or- 
ganism’s coping with its surroundings, 
take an activist position, whereas those 
who think of it in terms of the reception 
of stimulation, or as the input of in- 
formation, are passivist. It is improba- 
ble that any contemporary theorist is as 
thoroughgoing a passivist as was, say, 
James Mill (35). With the common 
agreement that perception is selective, 
there is an admission that the organism 
is at work on the available stimuli or 
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information. Nevertheless, there is a 
strong passivist tendency amongst the 
more behavioristically minded of the 
contemporary theorists. After Titchener 
there has not been any strong tendency 
of this sort amongst the phenomenalists. 
Within the activist theories there are 
some important differences. Primary 
among them is the treatment of percep- 
tion as reactive or as proactive, to use 
Murray’s terms (37). Those who re- 
gard perception as a discriminative re- 
sponse and who stress the impact of 
needs, motives and the like upon this 
response are reactivists. The more thor- 
oughgoing purposivists, rarer in percep- 
tual theory than in personality theory, 
it must be admitted, are proactivists. 
The perceived as a real or as a phe- 
nomenal object. The issue, an essen- 
tially epistemological one, is whether we 
perceive a real or externally existing ob- 
ject or a representation (or some cor- 
responding impression) of it. The man 
in the street, who is a naive realist, be- 
lieves that when he sees a door, he does 
in fact see an object existing in the 
external world. A sophisticated phe- 
nomenalist such as Scheerer (42) main- 
tains that a door existing in the external 
world reflects patterns of light energies 
which stimulate the retina, thus giving 
rise to neural processes which in turn 
produce a unit in the phenomenal field 
which represents the door. Though 
Scheerer and others of similar persua- 
sion differ from Johannes Miller in 
many important ways, they agree to the 
principle in his statements: “Sensation 
consists in the sensorium receiving 
through the medium of the nerves, and 
as the result of the action of an external 
cause, a knowledge of certain qualities 
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or conditions, not of external bodies, but 
of the nerves of sense themselves” (36, 
p. 1065) and “The immediate objects of 
the perception of our senses are merely 
particular states induced in the nerves, 
and felt as sensations” (36, p. 1073). 
Early experimental psychology in- 
herited a clear phenomenalist tradition 
from both sides of its family tree. In- 
deed, the analytic phenomenalism of 
British associationism blended quite 
readily with the analytic phenomenalism 
of the sense-physiologists such as Bell, 
Miller, and Helmholtz. The rise of 
realism in British philosophy in the 
early years of this century gave some 
special twists to the tradition, but it was 
American realism, especially working 
through behaviorism, which rejected it. 
However, the behaviorists largely va- 
cated the field of perception. Their 
prime interest was in effector-based re- 
sponses, and any interest they had in 
sensory processes was limited in the 


main to questions of sensitivity. There 
was an early promise, made first by the 
philosopher Perry (39), to give a full 
treatment of perception in terms of dis- 
criminative response, but only recently 
have serious efforts at fulfilment been 


evident. Thus it has been left largely 
to the phenomenalists to cultivate the 
greater part of this field. 

The problem of error in perception or, 
put the other way, of veridical percep- 
tion is a genuine one for psychology as 
well as for epistemology. All too often 
the psychologist with phenomenalist 
convictions regards it as rot his concern 
to make out how the organism attains 
knowledge of the external world; this 
includes, of course, the scientist attain- 
ing knowledge about his subject matter. 
As a psychologist he is ready enough to 
confine the organism to an acquaintance 
with phenomena, yet as an organism 
theorizing about perception he presumes 
an acquaintance with both appearance 
and reality. 
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Two phenomenalists as different as 
Titchener and Koffka used the fact of 
error in perception to distinguish the 
arena of psychology from that of physi- 
cal science. Titchener (45) analyzed 
visual and other illusions in order to il- 
lustrate his distinction between experi- 
ence viewed as independent of and as 
dependent upon an experiencer. Koffka 
(27) made his distinction between the 
geographical and the behavioral environ- 
ment the more convincing by his de- 
scription of the dog bounding into a 
snow-filled crevasse which he took to be 
solid snow-covered earth. In general 
the phenomenalists make out a persua- 
sive case that we perceive not real things 
but appearances, and that we respond 
to things not as they are but as they 
appear to be. These propositions, how- 
ever, make it impossible to deal with or 
to recognize the fact of error which had 
so large a part in leading to them. If it 
were the case that we know only phe- 
nomena, there would be no way for us 
to get to know about error. Only if we 
truly know the real on some occasions 
can we tell that on others we have fallen 
into error. Within the realist position 
it is not difficult to show how the fact 
of error in perception can be recognised, 
though precisely which piece of knowl- 
edge is fallacious may be quite difficult 
to decide. Were realism to make out 
that such a decision was easy, it would 
be embarrassed by the fact that scien- 
tific progress is so difficult. In accord- 
ance with the formula about the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, we may 
distinguish errors of omission and errors 
of commission. The former is quite 
easy for the realist to handle. For in- 
stance, in terms of perception as a dis- 
criminative response, it may be said that 
the organism has failed to respond to 
the object or that it has failed to re- 
spond differently to different objects. 
The error of commission is illustrated 
by the situation where we seem to have 
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an object of such and such properties 
before us and yet where other, especially 
later, experience convinces us that there 
was no such thing confronting us. The 
realist, content with the discriminative 
response view as it is usually formulated, 
has no answer to the phenomenalist’s 
question: “Where and what was the ap- 
parent object?” 

The perceived as a term or as a prop- 
osition. The distinction being made is a 
logical and not a verbal one. A term is 
any property, such as what the word 
“red” means, or any set of properties, 
such as what the words “the red piece 
of paper” mean. A proposition is the 
predication of one term of another. The 
words “the red piece of paper is on a 
gray background” express or symbolize 
a proposition. In the behaviorist the- 
ories, as well as in most phenomenalist 
theories of perception, the perceived ob- 
ject is treated as a term. Thus the 
organism discriminates the red paper 
from its gray background or the per- 
ceiver experiences the field as a red 
paper figure on a gray ground. But if 
we consider perception as attaining 
knowledge, at any rate what James (26) 
meant by knowledge about, we need to 
think of what is known as having propo- 
sitional form. Facts are not in the 
ordinary sense things or terms; they are 
not what can be expressed by means 
of nouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs 
alone. Facts are what we need sen- 
tences to talk about, and knowledge of 
a fact is judgmental. Those adopting 
the propositional view have been in 
recent times few in number and almost 
always no more than implicit adherents. 
There being so many who have treated 
the perceived object as a term, a much 
greater diversity amongst them can be 
expected. 

Three major conceptions of the per- 
cept can be distinguished amongst the 
phenomenalists. At one end are to be 
placed those whom Boring (7) calls the 
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Leipsigers, and at the other are his 
Berliners. The Grazers, kept company 
by Spearman and a large band of func- 
tionalists, are located somewhere in be- 
tween. The Leipsigers, especially in the 
purified form of Titchener, agree with 
the radical behaviorists in being satisfied 
with simple discrete substantial terms. 
Titchener’s sensations, despite his talk 
of context, are just as simple and dis- 
crete as Watson’s stimuli, despite his 
talk of situations. Titchener had no 
way of including relationships within the 
experienced, and a behaviorist who con- 
ceives stimuli either as energy sources or 
as energies is equally handicapped . The 
earnest attempts of the Hullians to ex- 
plain transposition phenomena in terms 
of stimulus generalization show the dis- 
taste for the inclusion of relationships 
among the stimuli. The Grazers found 
a place in the percept for relations, but 
did so by regarding them as imported 
into or imposed upon the situation by 
the perceiver. Both they and the Ber- 
liners agree in admitting relations as 
well as qualities in the percept. But 
the two disagree upon how relations get 
there. For the Berliners they are not 
the result of some “production process,” 
but are as primary as the qualities re- 
lated. 

There was a distinct inclination 
amongst the A&t¢ psychologists to adopt 
a propositional view. Brentano’s dis- 
tinction between the “lower” act of 
ideation and the “higher” act of judg- 
ment included a recognition that the 
object of the latter was propositional. 
Stout was quite explicit when he said: 


In general, it would seem that a complete ob- 
ject [of consciousness] can be adequately de- 
scribed in language not by isolated words but 
by propositions capable of being asserted, 
denied, doubted or assumed. . . . When we are 
said to perceive or know something this may 
be taken to express the fact that we perceive 
or know that something is the case (44, 
p. 100). 
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More recent formulations have not been 
as explicit. But the recent analyses by 
MacCorquodale and Meehl (31, 32) and 
Meehl and MacCorquodale (33) reveal 
that expectancy in Tolman’s theorizing 
is propositional in form. Insofar as 
expectancy is equivalent to hypothesis, 
as used by Tolman and Brunswik (47), 
and as later adopted by Bruner (9) and 
Postman (40), all four theorists may be 
claimed to adopt a propositional view. 
Helson (23), in stating his adaptation- 
level theory as a general theory of per- 
ception, gives some signs of subscribing 
to this view too. 

Descriptive versus abstractive modes 
of analysis. In offering a characteriza- 
tion of something in a way which dis- 
tinguishes it from other things, we may 
resort either to descriptive or to ab- 
stractive terms. The former are fea- 
tures of the object actually before us 
when we inspect it, features that stand 
up for inspection, whereas the latter are 


not literally present in the form in which 
our analysis might ‘suggest they are. 
The Wundtians recognized most of the 
time that the elementary sensations with 
which they characterized a given per- 


cept were in fact abstractions. A pure 
sensation, as they conceived it, is not 
something that we ever experience. 
Likewise, the dimensions of experience 
which have been derived by Boring (6) 
from the later Titchenerian doctrine of 
sensory attributes (46) are not com- 
ponents of experience, but the dimen- 
sions of a reference frame within which 
some particular experience may be lo- 
cated. On the other hand, features like 
figure-and-ground, contour, and gradient 
of texture are deemed by those referring 
to them to be the very material or 
structure of our experience as we have 
it. They are descriptive terms. Wundt, 
the early Titchener, and the Leipsigers 
generally preferred elemental abstrac- 
tive analysis; the later Titchener, fol- 
lowed by Boring and Stevens and their 
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associates, have adopted a dimensional 
abstractive analysis; David Katz, Rubin, 
the Berliners, Gibson and the phenome- 
nologists generally have employed a de- 
scriptive and usually structural analysis. 

Preferred location of causal condi- 
tions. In seeking to give a causal ac- 
count of perception, the early theorists 
stressed proximal stimulus conditions. 
Later there was a considerable swing to 
distal stimulus conditions, as Brunswik 
(12, 14) pointed out. But both place 
the emphasis upon what Bruner and 
Postman (11) call autochthonous fac- 
tors, whereas these two, in concert with 
many others in the last decade or two, 
have emphasized needs and other re- 
lated “central” factors. There is, of 
course, another kind of “central” factor 
represented by the brain fields of 


. Kohler and Wallach (28) and of Krech 


(29, 30), and by the cell assemblies of 
Hebb (22). The classification of per- 
ceptual theories contained in Allport’s 
treatise (1) is based primarily upon the 
determinants stressed in the theory. 

It is appropriate at this point to com- 
ment upon the unfortunate tendency of 
psychologists to identify causes with 
their effects, or to assimilate them. 
Werner and Wapner (48), in arguing 
that if both sensory and motor (tonic) 
processes interact they must be of the 
one kind, provide an example of as- 
similation. The widespread resort to 
dispositional concepts such as attitudes 
and sets usually involves an identifica- 
tion. No more is said about them than 
that they have specified observed effects 
and that they differ from one another 
in the effects they each have. Opera- 
tional or dispositional statements are 
well enough, but the trouble arises when 
the need for anything more is not felt. 
It is well enough to identify opiates by 
means of their soporific effects, but it is 
misleading to identify them with those 
effects. An interesting example of this 
sort of identification may be found in 
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the instructive controversy between Bor- 
ing (7, 8) and Gibson (17). Boring, 
supposing for argument’s sake our planet 
to be more liberally endowed with satel- 
lites, asks what we would be perceiving 
when we perceived the size of a moon. 
He is not a naive realist, and so he is 
not satisfied by the reply “Why, the 
size of the moon we happen to be look- 
ing at!” His own studies of the ap- 
parent size of our one and only pre- 
Sputnik moon led him to conclude that 
major determinants of such a perception 
are the actual distance, size, and eleva- 
tion of the moon, the perceived dis- 
tance of the moon, the actual elevation 
of the perceiver’s regard, and the per- 
ceiver’s attitude. He goes on, quite 
reasonably, to suppose that these values 
may be used as the parameters of some 
function, g, which would be invariant 
when the perceived size of the moon is 
invariant. So far, to adopt a Boring 
phrase, this is good science. But it is 
probably only a confusion of cause and 
effect when he says “. . . then, in judging 
size, you are perceiving not object size, 
not retinal size, but g. To discover the 
object of perception, you have to dis- 
cover what function of the stimulus is 
invariant when the perception is in- 
variant” (7, p. 146). 


A THREEFOLD CLASSIFICATION 


The historical association of views on 
these five basic issues has been such 
that a workable division into discrimina- 
tion theories, phenomenalist theories, 
and judgmental theories is possible. No 
one of these is a compact cluster, so 
that in any general discussion of them 
some exceptions have to be made. The 
second cluster is indeed a clear doublet, 
the rather tough-minded abstractive the- 
orists standing somewhat apart from 
the more tender-minded phenomenolo- 
gists. In the sections below each of 
these types of theory will be character- 
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ized in general terms. Attention will be 
paid to the relative strengths and weak- 
nesses of the discrimination and the phe- 
nomenalist theories. Finally, as part of 
an attempt to bring out what has usually 
been left implicit in judgmental theo- 
ries, it will be argued that this type of 
theory affords a hope of our being able 
to retain the best of the other two 
worlds. 


Discrimination Theories 


Discrimination theorists are ordinarily 
slightly on the activist side of center. 
They are ordinarily realists in that the 
stimulus (wherever it is to be located, 
distally or proximally, and however it is 
to be analyzed) is real in some sense 
and not phenomenal. They are or- 
dinarily given to abstractive analysis. 
The stimulus to which the response is 
made is a term rather than a proposi- 
tion. There is a marked tendency to 
pack as much as possible into the stimu- 
lus, which is scarcely distinguished con- 
ceptually from the cause of the response. 
Graham (19), indeed, disposes of de- 
terminants such as sets and attitudes by 
referring them, at least in experimental 
settings, to instruction stimuli. Boring. 
whose theorizing is best thought of as 
moving from the tougher-minded phe- 
nomenalism towards discrimination the- 
ory, speaks of the perceiver’s attitude as 
one of the stimulus properties which is 
a parameter of ¢. 

Apart from any disagreements on 
specific perceptual problems, a few gen- 
eral distinctions can be made amongst 
the proponents of discrimination the- 
ories. Those with the greater physio- 
logical interests tend to be more proxi- 
mally focused, and to look for percep- 
tual determinants largely in the sensory 
mechanism. Those who have been most 
influenced by modern positivism tend 
to have the more sophisticated views 
about the stimulus, to have a greater 
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“focal length,” and to favor dimensional 
analysis through their concern with 
stimulus continua. Those who are led 
to their problems by practical considera- 
tions—such as the need to establish the 
perceptibility of signs, signals, displays, 
and the like—tend to be empiricist in 
the rule-of-thumb sense. 

This type of theory has many attrac- 
tions. Foremost amongst these is the 
scope provided for rigorous theorizing 
and rigorous experimentation. Another, 
of less certain value, is the avoidance of 
the bothersome problem of introspec- 
tion. As the aim of a perceptual experi- 
ment within this theoretical context is 
the testing of limits of discrimination 
and the seeking of invariant relations 
between stimuli and discriminative re- 
sponses, it does not matter what the 
responses be, whether verbalization, key- 
pressing, or making matches; and it 
does not matter how they be established, 
whether by conditioning or by instruc- 
tion stimuli. When a verbal response is 
used, it does not have to be treated as 
areport. To treat it as a report the in- 
vestigator must concern himself with 
what it alleges and not with its own 
distinctive features as an event. Such a 
concern raises the nagging doubts about 
intersubjective corroboration to which 
the discrimination theorist seems prone. 
Their avoidance in this way does not, 
however, preclude the discrimination 
theorist from dealing with many prob- 
lems that have often been deemed to be 
subjective. For instance, it can be 
argued that, in establishing a subjective 
or phenomenal scale of brightness or 
loudness, the subject is being calibrated 
as a different kind of instrument for ap- 


plication to some physical variable (vide 


Bergmann and Spence, 3). 

The discrimination theorist also has 
the advantage of the phenomenalist in 
that he can offer some coherent account 
of error, as Perry (39) and other Ameri- 
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can realists have demonstrated. How- 
ever, saying that when in error the 
organism has made the “wrong” re- 
sponse does not go far enough. It needs 
to be shown in what way that response 
is wrong. When the outcome of an 
animal’s having made some response is 
the survival or the death of that animal, 
or even when the outcome is a shorter 
or longer period of delay in obtaining 
food or a mate, it may be said that the 
response made was right or wrong. 
However, there are occasions when an 
illusion contributes to survival or to a 
maximization of benefits, but is none- 
theless an illusion. What distinguishes 
it as an illusion is that the seeming 
knowledge in it is false. This same 
limitation obtains when this type of the- 
orist attempts an account of knowledge 
in the sense of our store of knowledge. 
Apart from the limitation of the disposi- 
tional terms employed, for instance, by 
Hull (25) and later Berlyne (5), no 
way is provided for a distinction be- 
tween true knowledge and false knowl- 
edge. 

The advantages gained by the es- 
chewal of introspection must have offset 
against them some handicaps accruing 
at the same time. It would appear help- 
ful to know that chromatic colors dis- 
appear in scotopia, and that it is not 
merely a matter of some one chromatic 
color replacing all other colors. A 
purely discriminative experiment could 
tell us no more than that, apart from 
any intensity differences, stimuli of one 
wave length are not discriminable from 
those of another including a mixture of 
all wave lengths. We could have no 
indication whether the central processes 
following different stimuli were the same 
or whether these processes were func- 
tionally equivalent though qualitatively 
different. The pattern of verbal re- 
sponses made with the addition of ap- 
propriate instruction stimuli would not 
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afford a clue to this unless we regard 
such responses as alleging what is the 
case, i.e., as being introspective reports. 

Finally, a discrimination theory usu- 
ally involves a renunciation of what 
seems to some the genuine and impor- 
tant psychological question expressed 
by Koffka (27) as: “Why do things look 
as they do?” This question seems pos- 
sible only if we are willing to consider 
introspective data and make some form 
of distinction between the real and 
the phenomenal. A distinction between 
tape-measured and subject-measured dis- 
tance, for instance, does not go far 
enough. But as soon as the discrimina- 
tion theorist begins to make the neces- 
sary admissions he is in danger of losing 
many of the advantages he had other- 
wise gained for himself. Berlyne sug- 
gests: “If we think of the perceptions 
which constitute the ‘phenomenal world,’ 
etc., as reactions to stimulation from 
physical energy-changes, and overt be- 
havior in its turn as a reaction to them, 
we may be able to enjoy some of the 
benefits of both points of view” (4, p. 
145). However, if perception is taken 
as a response in the ordinary Hullian 
sense, there are difficulties arising through 
there being no effectors to perform it: and 
if it is taken as a stimulus-producing 
response or purely theoretical or inter- 
vening variable, it is puzzling how we 
come to know that it has the properties 
attributed in other theories to the “phe- 
nomenal” world. 


Phenomenalist Theories 


Phenomenalists have a broader spread 
over the active-passive variable. Con- 
temporary representatives more often 
than not come down on the activist 
side, sometimes well out towards the ex- 
treme. They are never realists in pre- 
dominant flavor, although many struggle, 
as it were, towards realism. Generally 
speaking, the more distally focused have 
the stronger realist tendency. In the 
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past they preferred elemental analysis, 
but now the predominant preference is 
for descriptive structural analysis. Once 
the basic classifying and counting had 
been done by the elementarists, the re- 
maining part of the program appeared 
tedious and sterile. Phenomenology kas 
afforded a much richer alternative. In 
both varieties, phenomena are conceived 
as terms—sensations when the focus is 
proximal, and objects when it is distal. 
The favored determinants are stimulus 
properties (though played down as com- 
pared with the discrimination theorists). 
other phenomena, brain states, and, with 
the more markedly activist, motives. 
There is some dispute, however, amongst 
them as to the legitimacy or profit in 
using one or other of these. For in- 
stance, Gibson (15) seems mainly con- 
cerned to find stimulus correlates and 
little impressed with the need to locate 
neural determinants, whereas Werner 
and Wapner (48) center their attention 
upon the total organismic state. The 
rocks that have seriously split phenome- 
nalism have been the issue of abstractive 
versus descriptive analysis and the issue 
of proximal versus distal focus. Though 
independent issues, those choosing ab- 
stractive analysis have usually chosen 
a proximal focus, and those choosing 
descriptive analysis have usually chosen 
a distal focus. 

Though an epistemological history of 
phenomenalism should go back at least 
as far as Locke’s distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities, a psy- 
chological history can appropriately be- 
gin with that part of Miiller’s doctrine 
of the specific energies of the sensory 
nerves which stated that we are aware 
not of external objects, but of the states 
they produce in our sensory nerves. 
Within this doctrine a veridical knowl- 
edge of external objects would be at- 
tained to the extent that there is some 
parallelism or isomorphism between the 
external objects and the states they 
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produce. When that parallelism breaks 
down we have error or illusory percep- 
tion. But how anything about the par- 
allelism or its absence can be discovered 
is a puzzle. It is not enough to say, as 
Miiller did, that vision is ordinarily 
elicited by light, and that when it is 
elicited by pressure on the eyeball there 
is an incongruity of stimulus and sensa- 
tion. To say this assumes that we may 
know light and pressure on the eyeball 
as other than phenomena. But even 
were there two sorts of knowledge—the 
sort we have in experiencing color and 
the sort we have in knowing that light 
is impinging on the eye—it is difficult 
to show how we would relate one to the 
other and to say in which realm of 
knowledge this relating occurred (vide 
Anderson, 2). 

There is an interesting paradox in the 
phenomenalism of Miiller’s sort. Our 
knowledge of our sensory states must in 
one sense be veridical, i.e., in terms of 
the doctrine, we know only these states 
and can not know other than what is 
present in them. Yet it almost always 
seems to be knowledge of external ob- 
jects, which, according to the doctrine, 
is a nonveridical impression. Further, 
what is said to be knowledge of the 
states of our sensory nerves gives us the 
knowledge we have of external objects 
and very little, if any, information about 
the states of our sensory nerves. The 
way we are able to get such knowledge 
is to have those states as the external 
objects of other sensory states. Miller, 
in effect, told us that it is not the moon 
that we see but a state of affairs in the 
visual mechanism, whereas Boring tells 
us that it is not the moon that we see 
but a mathematical function. Both 
seem to be confusing what we see with 
the conditions of our seeing. 

Though the later phenomeaologists 
reject sensory states located at the or- 
ganismic surface, their objects are not 
literally out there. Their focus, as 
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Brunswik (14) shows, is not fully distal. 
The term “intermediate object,” which 
Brunswik used earlier in his work on 
object constancy, might well be applied 
with a slightly different meaning to the 
phenomenal object in these theories. 
There remains, nevertheless, the impass- 
able gap between the phenomenal and 
the real. However, the phenomenologi- 
cal approach has the virtue of producing 
an orderly account of how things look. 
The now classical work of Katz, Rubin, 
and Wertheimer and the more recent 
work of Michotte (34) and Gibson (16) 
is evidence enough of this. Further- 
more, such work has produced data 
which seem amenable to corroboration 
and which set what has already been 
said to be a genuine psychological prob- 
lem. 


Judgmental Theories 


Perhaps some form of discrimination 
theory has greatest appeal to the physio- 
logically minded, and some form of 
phenomenalism to the psychologically 
minded, especially when in the ranks of 
the professional physiologists. Judg- 
mental theories have certainly been pro- 
pounded most often by the philosophi- 
cally minded. However, if, as will be 
asserted here, such a theory can ac- 
commodate some distinction of the sort 
attempted in the contrast between the 
real and the phenomenal, and at the 
same time preserve some of the ad- 
vantages of objective reference attained 
by discrimination theories, it may well 
be the type of theory the psychologist 
will find best adapted to his needs. 

Unfortunately, we have no contem- 
porary judgmental theory in sufficiently 
elaborated form to let us prove these 
hopes. Bruner (9) and Postman (40) 
gave separate statements of their joint 
thinking which constitutes one promis- 
ing outline. However, much that is 
relevant to the claims being made is left 
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implicit in their theorizing. An ex- 
plication is rendered the more difficult 
by a more recent paper by Postman 
(41) which reveals a distinct swing 
away towards a discrimination theory. 
A later paper by Bruner (10) extends 
some aspects of the judgmental treat- 
ment but does not relate its terminology 
to that of the earlier statements. With- 
out asking these theorists to accept any 
responsibility for what is to be main- 
tained, many things which perhaps they 
thought best to leave implicit will be 
made explicit. Then, in the light of 
that interpretation, some indication will 
be given of where their theorizing seems 
to have gone off (or not far enough 
along) the track favored here. Finally, 
some promissory notes will be proffered 
in the absence of hard cash to capitalize 
the expansion of this type of theory. 
Bruner, Postman, and their associates 
have already a great deal of hard cash 
to the credit of other aspects of their 
theorizing. 

The full course of cognition was said 
in 1951 to be an hypothesis-informa- 
tion-testing cycle. This conception ap- 
plied not only to perception but also to 
thinking such as remembering, imagin- 
ing, and reasoning. This is an im- 
mediate attraction. All too often we are 
asked to conceive perception in one way 
and thinking, with all it entails, in so 
unrelated a way that we remain puzzled 
as to how what we acquire through per- 
ception can be incorporated in our 
thought. 

The central notion is “hypothesis,” 
which in Bruner’s later statement seems 
to be replaced by “category.” Hypoth- 
eses “serve to select, organize and trans- 
form the stimulus information” (40, p. 
249): or “stimulus inputs may be sorted, 
given identity, and given more elabo- 
rated, connotative meaning” in terms of 
categories (10, p. 148). Hypotheses 


are deemed to vary in strength, or cate- 
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gories to vary in accessibility. But 
what hypotheses or categories are is a 
matter left a little obscure. Bruner in 
general was and is content with a dis- 
positional conception—these are we- 
know-not-whats recognizable only by 
their determinants or by their effects. 
Postman went a little further in saying 
that an hypothesis is an expectation 
that such and such is so and so, or that 
such and such does so and so. He re- 
lates this to Tolman’s notion of ex- 
pectancy. MacCorquodale and Meehl 
have argued convincingly that an ex- 
pectancy in Tolmanian theory has the 
form “if (S; and R), then S2”; e.g., “if, 
when the light flashes, the lever is 
pressed, then a pellet of food falls into 
the cup.” This, of course, is an action 
hypothesis which is the sort required in 
a theory of performance. Where the ac- 
count puts the emphasis upon cognition, 
the “response component” may be ig- 
nored; thus “if S,, then S..” Cognition 
of whatever type is to be regarded then 
as a predicating (asserting, denying. 
supposing, doubting and so on) Se of 
S;; or, if no imputation of conscious 
deliberation is made, as a judging of S, 
to be S2. It is important to stress that 
S; and S. may be quite complex, and 
that a distinction between a judgment 
and the verbal or other expression of it 
is intended. 

The judgment or predication may be 
true or false, depending upon whether, 
in fact, occasions of S; are occasions of 
S». In illusion there is a false predica- 
tion. This arises in several ways, one of 
which is fallacious inference, though the 
latter is more prevalent in thinking than 
in perceiving. In an error of omission 
S, is judged to be S2 alone when in fact 
S; is also Ss, Sy, etc. Thus we must 
recognise that there are, first of all and 
independently of our knowledge of them. 
the facts. These are the empirical con- 
tent of the term “real” in the traditional 
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distinction. When we judge that S, is 
S: and in fact it is, we have attained a 
knowledge of that fact. When we have 
attained a knowledge of some of the 
infinite facts confronting us and have 
failed, by omission and by commission, 
to attain the knowledge of others, we 
have the state of affairs emphasized by 
the term “phenomenal.” To say that 
we know only the phenomenal is true in 
the trivial sense that we know only what 
we know. But it should not be inter- 
preted as having more significance than 
that. It is demonstrable that, in a 
rough manner of speaking, the moon 
looks smaller than it really is. Further, 
if we assume, as some of our forebears 
did, that the law of visual angle is suf- 
ficient for the explanation of size per- 
ception, it may be said, equally roughly, 
that the moon looks bigger than it ought 
to. To ask, “What is this too small and 
too large thing that we see?” is to ask 
the wrong question. It assumes that 
there is such a too small and too large 
thing somewhere. As it is not out there, 
it is then concluded that in some sense 
it must be im here or somewhere in 
between. The question, “What do we 
see when we see the size of the moon?” 
is answerable properly not with “the 
real moon” (for that gives us no way of 
coping with the anomaly we have 
noted), nor with “the retinal image of 
the moon” (for that is contradicted by 
experience), nor with “an intermediate 
or a phenomenal object” (for that is a 
piece of fabrication which leads us into 
confusion), but with “that the moon is 
size X,” or “that the moon is the size 
of X.” That this visual judgment is 
false, and that it varies with the position 
of the eyes in the head, are matters of 
great interest to the psychologist—but 
not because he studies phenomenal 


moons, leaving the astronomer to take 
care of the real ones. 
Frequently sense perception is re- 
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garded as having the particular and the 
concrete as its content whereas thought, 
apart from its purely reproductive forms, 
is regarded as being characteristically 
concerned with the universal, the con- 
ceptual, and the abstract. The psy- 
chologists prone to make this distinction 
seem to have forgotten the long-stand- 
ing arguments about the nature of uni- 
versals, and not to have learned that 
the scholastic positions known as real- 
ism, nominalism, and conceptualism do 
not exhaust the possibilities. Discrimi- 
nation theorists, when dealing with cog- 
nitive matters other than perception, are 
prone to resort to a sort of nominalism: 
knowledge of universals is merely mak- 
ing the same response, a symbolic re- 
sponse, to several stimuli. Phenome- 
nalists of the elementarist kind tend to 
follow a similar line, substituting such 
phenomena as composite images. Phe- 
nomenologists in psychology turn regu- 
larly to conceptualism, Goldstein and 
Scheerer (18) affording an example 
singularly rich with scholastic vestiges. 
Bruner, in his theorizing about cate- 
gories, reveals an inclination towards 
conceptualism. Nevertheless, his dis- 
cussion has the merit of showing that 
perception is not confined to the par- 
ticular, and that a concern with the uni- 
versal is as characteristic of perception 
as it is of thought. A clearer recogni- 
tion that all cognition is judgmental 
would lead to a rejection of both nomi- 
nalism and conceptualism without forc- 
ing one into the mystification of medi- 
eval realism. What distinguishes the 
universal is that it is predicable of many 
things, a point recognized by Bruner in 
respect of his categories. However, this 
is the case with anything that is predic- 
able, even when it is a so-called con- 
crete particular. Some psychologists 
seem to think that there are some logical 
considerations requiring a special class 
of “things” called concepts. The nomi- 
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nalists know that there are no such con- 
siderations, but the psychologists among 
them fail to see that speaking of stimu- 
lus and response generalization does not 
take them far enough in accounting for 
knowledge. It is not that we confuse 
one member with another of its class, 
but that we know each of them to be 
things of the same sort. 

The explication given here of the term 
“hypothesis” (or “category”) reveals a 
difficulty in giving a qualitative account 
of hypothesis-strength (or category ac- 
cessibility) which has an important 
place in the theory. Though the opera- 
tional criteria provided especially by 
Postman suffice for the mounting of an 
extensive and fruitful experimental pro- 
gram, they are not adequate for a full 
explanatory use of the term. An hy- 
pothesis itself cannot vary in strength; 
S; is simply S. but never more or less 
S2. No ground is gained by saying that 
the hypothesis is held more strongly un- 
less it can be said what holding an hy- 
pothesis is. To say that the hypothesis 
is used more or less frequently in certain 
situations does not explain what hypoth- 
esis-strength was meant to explain. The 
same strictures may be made with re- 
spect to habit-strength in Hullian theory. 
Should habits, now defined disposition- 
ally, turn out to be neural structures, 
then habit-strength could be some vari- 
able property of those structures. A 
judgment may have a similar neural 
determinant, in which case hypothesis- 
strength could be given positive mean- 
ing. This is a hope, however, with little 
factual backing at the moment. 

The information and test phases in 
the cycle also need some clarification. 
At first sight the information phase is a 
good deal like what we have all been 
calling perception. Were further con- 
sideration to confirm this impression, 
then this theory would be not so much 
an account of perception itself as of the 
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wide context of processes in which it is 
embedded. Further, too much stress is 
placed by Bruner and by Postman on 
stimulation as such, that is, the impact 
of stimulus energy upon the receptor 
mechanism. It appears important to 
recall at this point the distinction made 
by Harper and Boring (21) between 
cues and clues. What is referred to as 
information should on some occasions 
be recognized as a nonperceived but 
sensorily mediated determinant of per- 
ception, and on others as a hypothesis 
(judged state of affairs) relevant through 
inferential processes to the hypothesis 
under test. The former type of infor- 
mation is a cue (which is all that is con- 
sidered in cybernetic theory), whereas 
the latter is a clue which may be a 
premise as well as a mere determinant. 
It may well be that a similar distinction 
should be made in respect of the test 
phase of the cycle, yielding something 
like reinforcement in that brand of 
learning theory with which discrimina- 
tion theories are most readily affiliated. 
and something like inference in Tol- 
man’s theory, which is at least im- 
plicitly judgmental. The strengthening 
of an hypothesis is akin to acquisition in 
learning. and the weakening of an hy- 
pothesis is akin to inhibition and ex- 
tinction. 

The distinction between cue and clue 
may well help with the resolution of the 
present paradox of size and shape per- 
ception. The bidimensional retina can 
of itself encompass only visual angle 
and projected shape. Perception of size 
should thus be dependent upon access to 
information about distance, and percep- 
tion of shape upon access to informa- 
tion about inclination. There is a fair 
amount of evidence to support the 
former of these suggestions, though little 
available that is relevant to the latter. 
Several theorists, e.g.. Koffka (27) and 
Boring (7), have been led to suppose 
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that there must be an invariant relation, 
to put it in Boring’s way, between, in 
the one case, perceived size, perceived 
distance, and retinal image size. Now 
an experiment like that of Holway and 
Boring (24) does not bear on this al- 
leged relation, for no distance judgment 
was obtained. An experiment like that 
of Gruber (20) does bear on it; that it 
falsifies the alleged relationship is 
ameliorated only by its inherent design 
defects. Stavrianos (43) failed, despite 
a commendable persistence, to show 
that errors in perceived shape were re- 
lated to perceived inclination. Her ex- 
periment, too, has some basic design 
defects. Nixon (38), in a series of stud- 
ies free of these limitations, has falsi- 
fied the hypothesized relationship. The 
puzzle here would be resolved were it to 
turn out that this is an “overdeter- 
mined” situation in the sense that there 
is more information, not all of which is 
congruent, than the minimum required 
for a given judgment of size or shape. 
Some of this information is in the form 
of a judgment of distance or of inclina- 
tion. This is a clue to size or to shape 
when it is conjoined with information 
such as retinal size or retinal shape. It 
may operate as a clue through some in- 
ferential process, as Helmholtz would 
have maintained. In addition, there 
may be cues to distance (inclination is 
a matter of relative distances) which on 
this occasion do not influence the judg- 
ment of distance or of inclination, but 
which may influence the judgment of 
size or of shape. If ocular torsion 
is relevant to the moon illusion, it 
would be just such a cue: the paradox 
that Gruber leaves was left also by 
Boring in respect of that illusion. 
namely, that the changed apparent size 
of the moon is due to a changed cue to 
distance, even though the apparent dis- 
tance has been inversely affected. The 
way a cue affects a judgment would not 
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be through some inferential process. 
Inference seems peculiar to discourse or 
to knowledge. It is not merely a matter 
of cause and effect. When we speak of 
cues, no more than a causal relation is 
being referred to. The nearness of the 
horizon moon is possibly the result 
(through inference) of its appearing so 
large. 

Were a considerably modified notion 
of response developed, one able to em- 
brace what Woodworth (49) called a 
“mental” response as well as what he 
called a “motor” response, the proposal 
made by Berlyne (4) would have 
greater merit. As was pointed out 
above, a pure stimulus act such as he 
had in mind will not suffice. Nor, of 
course, is it enough to say that the per- 
ceptual response is to be characterized 
as discriminative. Little responding, 
whether cognitive or otherwise, is in- 
discriminate. The kind of response 
needed is judging that S; is Se. To fit 
such a concept on to Hullian theory re- 
quires rather more general renovations 
than Berlyne suggests. However, if it 
can be done, we should have, as he is 
hoping to have. the best of the two 
worlds of discrimination theory and phe- 
nomenalism in coping with perceptual 
problems. 
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The purpose of this paper is to at- 
tempt a theoretical formulation of atti- 
tude development from a concept-forma- 
tion point of view. Mediating responses 
have been employed by Osgood (21) to 
explain concept formation, and a medi- 
ating or implicit response has also been 
used as a main theoretical construct in 
Doob’s (8) outline of attitude theory. 
To this extent, there is already an estab- 
lished theoretical link between concepts 
and attitudes. 

Doob calls attitude “an implicit drive 
producing response considered’ socially 
significant in the individual’s society” 
(8, p. 136). This viewpoint has been 
criticized by Chein for a number of rea- 
sons, including the fact that it does not 
clearly indicate the evaluative nature of 
attitudes. Chein would rather call at- 
titude a “disposition to evaluate certain 
objects, actions and situations in cer- 
tain ways” (3, p. 177). Although many 
researchers in the field of attitudes 
might concur with Chein on this last 
point, a single meaning of attitude upon 
which there is close agreement is not 
available. Nelson’s (20) review of the 
literature disclosed 23 more or less dif- 
ferent definitions of attitude, and more 

-recent statements could expand the list 
even further. No one definition seems 
clearly superior solely on logical grounds; 
if it were otherwise, there would not be 
so many alternatives. 

The various definitions name con- 
structs, and presumably some constructs 
have more scientific value than others. 
The psychologist, seeking a guide for 
his research among many alternatives, 
looks for a construct with heuristic and 
predictive value, particularly a con- 
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struct which leads to informative re- 
search. Insofar as attitude change is 
concerned, Doob’s type of approach has 
stimulated considerable research. But 
in the area of attitude development, 
very little carefully controlled experi- 
mentation has been done. Besides the 
research of Eisman (9), there is little 
experimentation available on attitude 
acquisition, although studies such as 
those by Horowitz (13) and by Clark 
and Clark (4) provide information 
about attitude growth. If it is possible 
to explain attitude learning in terms of 
concept formation, then attitude devel- 
opment is opened to controlled experi- 
mentation through concept-formation 
methods. Aconcept-formation approach 
to attitude learning also enables any 
systematic viewpoint which can account 
for concept formation to account at the 
same time for attitude formation. 


THE GENERAL MEANING OF AN 
ATTITUDE 


A concept is sometimes thought of as 
a psychological mechanism that repre- 
sents a set of stimulus patterns; that is, 
a concept is considered a mental prin- 
ciple through which an individual can 
classify a number of objects in his stim- 
ulus world. Thus, redwood, elm, pine, 
fir, and oak fall into the class of “tall, 
nonanimal, living things,’ and tree is 
the name given to this principle. Simi- 
larly, the concept ‘“‘a person who speaks 
with a drawl and has dark skin, thick 
lips, and kinky hair’ classifies Ameri- 
can Negroes for some people. Of course, 
the concepts learned in real life are not 
always verbalized into a precise prin- 
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ciple. In fact, behavior in laboratory 
studies (19) indicates that a concept 
can be learned even though S is unaware 
of it and is unable to verbalize the prin- 
ciple on which the concept is based. 
The same phenomenon probably occurs 
with attitudes. People often betray by 
their behavior attitudes which they do 
not recognize as their own. 

On a common-sense level, concepts 
are developed over a period of time 
through a series of experiences. The 
child learns the concept cow because his 
parents and others point to objects in 
the field or in pictures and call them by 
that name. He learns that color alone 
is not the key to cow-ness, but that it is 
helpful. All black objects are not called 
cow, but green objects are never called 
by that name. The child soon learns to 
discriminate between cows and other ob- 
jects as he learns that cow-ness is a 
feature of not one stimulus pattern but 
of a whole class of patterns. 

The child learns about people in 
much the same manner. He discovers 
that one dimension of Negro-ness is 
dark skin, but that a deep suntan does 
not make one a Negro. He gradually 
learns that Negro-ness involves other 
dimensions such as facial characteristics 
and hair properties. This learning 
eventually enables him to make fairly 
accurate discriminations between Ne- 
groes and other persons. So far, the 
child has a concept of a Negro but not 
an attitude, because an attitude involves 
an evaluative dimension. Suppose, how- 
ever, he has some unpleasant personal 
experiences with Negroes or receives 
adverse information about them from 
his parents. Then the child’s concept 
might be based on the dimensions, “dark 
skin, kinky hair, thick lips, speaks with 
a drawl, and bad.” Since an evaluative 
dimension now appears in the concept, 
he has acquired an attitude. 

This approach to attitudes is not an 
arbitrary substitute for other meanings 
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of attitude, but is representative of com- 
monly used meanings, as may be seen 
from the following quotations: 

“Most researchers in attitudes agree 
that one of the functions of attitudes is 
to integrate social perceptions and ex- 
periences. Thus our experiences with 
our mothers, sisters, girl friends and 
maiden aunts are integrated . . . into an 
attitude toward women” (16, p. 292). 
“... attitude [is] a more or less perma- 
nently enduring state of readiness of 
mental organization which predisposes 
an individual to react in a characteristic 
way to any object or situation with 
which it is related” (1, p. 13). “The 
attitude is a way of conceiving an ob- 
ject; it is the mental counterpart of an 
object” (10, p. 11). “... the meaning 
of a concept is its location in a space 
defined by some number of factors or 
dimensions, and attitude toward a con- 
cept is its projection onto one of these 
dimensions defined as ‘evaluative’ ” (22, 
p. 42). “An attitude, roughly, is a 
residuum of experience, by which fur- 
ther activity is conditioned and con- 
trolled . . . an inner mental organization 
takes place which predisposes the person 
to a certain type of activity towards ob- 
jects, persons, and situations” (17, p. 
238). 

The thread which runs through these 
quotations—“experiences integrated into 
an attitude,” “mental organization,” 
“mental counterpart,” ‘a way of con- 
ceiving”—is that an attitude is a kind 
of mental organization that is built 
through many experiences. In a sense, 
as a result of varied contacts with a class 
of objects, a concentrated representation 
of a set of stimuli is left within the per- 
son, which is the essence of what is gen- 
erally meant by a concept. 


AN EXPLANATION OF ATTITUDE 


If an attitude is taken to be a concept 
with an evaluative dimension, its mean- 
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ing may be derived from an explanation 
of concept formation. Consequently, 
any theory which can explain concept 
formation can also help to explain at- 
titude development. One of several pos- 
sible explanations of concept formation 
is provided by S-R Theory. 

Borrowing from Osgood (21), a con- 
cept may be defined as the associations 
between a common response (often ver- 
bal) and a set of stimuli. These stimuli 
frequently comprise a class of phenom- 
ena which display certain common char- 
acteristics. The common characteristic 
of the set of phenomena may be the 
identical elements with which Hull (14) 
worked, such as a common shape em- 
bedded in each of several different Chi- 
nese characters. Or, as Smoke (30) 
has demonstrated, it may be common 
perceptual relations when, for instance, 
Ss view a series of different figures and 
classify together all those having per- 
pendicular lines in them. Although the 
stimuli mentioned in the definition of a 
concept often fall into a class, Osgood 
suggests that the only essential condi- 
tion for concept formation is the asso- 
ciations between a common response and 
a variety of stimuli. There are no ob- 
vious stimulus characteristics common 
to hour-glass, ruler and mental test, all 
of which are measuring instruments; or 
to file cabinet, typewriter, and desk, all 
of which are office equipment. These 
items have in common the overt response 
of naming them, and, of greater theo- 
retical importance, a common mediating 
process. 

The mediating response, Hull’s pure 
stimulus act, can be any fraction of a 
total response pattern. Partly as a re- 
sult of the organism’s capacity to dis- 
criminate, the mediating response will 
tend to become as fractionated as pos- 
sible without destroying its cue function. 


The greater the discriminatory capacity of 
an organism, the more reduced and implicit 
can become the ‘detachable’ reactions finally 
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included in the stable mediation process. The 
higher the organism in the evolutionary scale, 
the finer the discriminations it can usually 
make and the less gross its representing proc- 
esses. Similarly, the more mature and intelli- 
gent the human individual, the less overt his 
symbolic processes. The hosts of fine discrimi- 
nations that characterize language behavior are 
Nature’s farthest step in this direction (21, 
p. 398). 


Of all possible human mediators, 
probably the most significant are verbal 
mediators. Research by Cofer and 
Foley and associates (5, 6, 7, 12), Riess 
(28, 29), and others demonstrates the 
significance for language behavior of 
mediating responses. Other investiga- 
tions by Reed (23, 24, 25), Kendler and 
Karasik (15), and by Goss and asso- 
ciates (2, 11) show the importance of 
verbal mediators in concept formation. 
Studies by Eisman (9), Rhine (26, 27), 
and Staats and Staats (31) show how 
verbal mediators enter into attitudes. 

The general model for a simple, first- 
order concept based on either verbal or 
nonverbal mediators is illustrated in 
Part A of Fig. 1. Many stimuli are 
conditioned to a common mediating re- 
sponse. By virtue of the common medi- 
ator, these stimuli become organized 
into one system. It is this system of 
associations between the stimuli and the 
common mediating process which is the 
concept. For the concept gray, the 
stimuli of Part A of Fig. 1 would be 
various acromatic shades all of which 
arouse the same mediating response. 
This response provides a stimulus gen- 
erally conditioned in adults to the overt, 
verbal label gray. 

A more complex or second-order con- 
cept is illustrated in Part B of Fig. 1. 
Each set of stimuli with their associated 
mediators (r,’s) are first-order concepts. 
In the second-order concept, the stimuli 
produced by the first-order mediators 
are themselves associated with another 
common mediator. One set of first- 
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Fic. 1. A stimulus-response explanation of concepts and attitude. S,= evaluative stimuli; 


r, =a first-order mediator; r:,=a first-order evaluative mediator; r.=a second-order medi- 


ator; s =the stimulus produced by a mediator. 


order stimuli in Part B of Fig. 1 might 
be different skin shades leading to the 
mediator representing dark skin; the 
second set of first-order stimuli might 
be various lip thicknesses which are as- 
sociated with the mediator for thick 
lips; and each of the stimuli from these 
mediating responses may be associated 
with the mediator for Negro (re). This 
illustrates a second-order concept, but 
there is no attitude as yet because no 
evaluation is involved. 

There is an attitude when the medi- 
ator of at least one of the first-order 
concepts is an evaluative reaction. Thus, 
attitudes are equivalent to that special 
class of concepts which is distinguished 
by the inclusion of an evaluative dimen- 
sion. Part C of Fig. 1 is a simplified 
illustration of an attitude. Suppose, as 
in the example of a second-order con- 
cept, that one r; of this figure is the 
mediator for thick lips, that the second 





r, represents dark skin, and that ro is 
the mediator for Negro. Suppose also 
that the stimuli (S,) of the evaluative 
dimension are dirty, stupid, and rude 
and that r,, the evaluative reaction, is 
bad. Now the stimuli associated with 
Negro are dark skin, thick lips, and bad. 
The inclusion of an evaluative dimension 
identifies Part C of Fig. 1 as an atiilude. 

The mediating response produces a 
stimulus which may then become con- 
ditioned to other mediating or instru- 
mental reactions. Part A of Fig. 2 
shows some of the major associations 
possible between the attitude and these 
other mediating responses. It indicates 
how instrumental responses may depend 
upon a chain of associations involving 
two major types of mediators, namely, 
affective and verbal. Part A of Fig. 2 is 
not meant to imply that in any given 
instance all the illustrated associations 
between the attitude and verbal or affec- 
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Fic. 2. A: Major associations beyeen the attitude (At = the attitude as shown in Part A of 


Fig. 1), and verbal (r-) and affective (ra) mediators. 
prejudice through displaced aggression. 
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B: A stimulus-response explanation of 
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tive mediators will be formed. Instead, 
it indicates that one or more of the as- 
sociations may be learned by a given 
individual. For instance, as is shown in 
Part B-1 of Fig. 2, only some of the 
relations between the attitude, affect, 
and the instrumental response may be 
learned in an individual case. 

One implication of Fig. 2 is particu- 
larly interesting. A reaction conditioned 
to the attitude may be aroused by a 
stimulus which is associated with affect 
but not with the attitude. This situa- 
t' suggests an explanation for preju- 
di. . responses through displaced ag- 
gression. Suppose an individual has a 
negative attitude towards Negroes. Sup- 
pose further that the affect of Part B 
of Fig. 2 is the mediator for anger and 
the instrumental response is aggression 
toward Negroes. Assume also, as Part 


B-1 of Fig. 2 indicates, that the attitude 
leads to the simultaneous arousal of 
anger and of aggression against Ne- 


groes. Eventually, through condition- 
ing, anger alone can lead to aggression. 
Now, as indicated by Part B-2 of Fig. 2, 
any stimulus (S,) which arouses anger 
will also have a tendency to evoke ag- 
gression towards Negroes, depending 
upon the degree to which this stimulus 
is supported by other stimuli. As a re- 
sult, there is a tendency to displace 
aggression from S,, the real source of 
anger, to Negroes. 

Other specific predictions follow from 
the general relations shown in Part A of 
Fig. 2. The relationship between verbal 


mediating responses and affect suggests . 


one reason why attitudes are commonly 
accompanied by affective reactions. If 
a given verbal mediator, through past 
experience, has become associated with 
affect, then the arousal of this mediator 
by an attitude will also lead to an affec- 
tive response: the attitude leads to the 
verbal mediator and the verbal mediator 
is associated with affect. Suppose, for 
instance, that an attitude supplies the 
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conditioned stimulus which evokes the 
verbal mediator for green vomit. Then, 
insofar as this mediator evokes an emo- 
tional reaction, the attitude will be ac- 
companied by affect. This particular 
verbal mediator was used as an example 
because in some cases it will make the 
illustration more vivid by actually arous- 
ing an emotional reaction in the reader. 

There is probably a more important 
reason why attitudes are commonly 
linked to affect. It is quite often true 
that the experiences through which 
the attitude is developed occur in a 
charged atmosphere. In this case, the 
mediating response of the attitude is 
continuously aroused in conjunction with 
an emotional reaction, and the stimulus 
produced by the mediating response be- 
comes a conditioned stimulus capable of 
evoking affect. As a result, the expres- 
sion of this attitude is accompanied by 
an emotional response. 


A METHOD FoR STUDYING ATTITUDE 
DEVELOPMENT 


One of the main values of the con- 
cept-formation approach to attitude is 
that it suggests a simple laboratory 
method for studying attitude develop- 
ment. If an attitude is a kind of con- 
cept, then its acquisition may be in- 
vestigated by the methods of concept 
formation. Such a method, depending 
on an evaluative dimension in the con- 
cept, has been employed by the writer. 
In order to construct an evaluative 


dimension, 100 Ss were asked to rate a 


large number of descriptive traits in 
terms of their desirability in a person. 
Some example traits are: ambitious, bor- 
ing, calm, intelligent, obedient, and vain. 
All traits showing less than 90% agree- 
ment as to their desirability were dis- 
carded. The remaining traits can be 
employed to study the development of 
an attitude and to measure its strength 
and resistance to change. To do this, a 
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group of Ss is told that anthropologists, 
missionaries and physicians have visited 
a group of people about which little is 
known, and that all the visitors agree on 
certain characteristics of this group of 
people. When these instructions are 
concluded, Ss are shown a number of 
traits, one by one, and are asked to 
predict whether each trait is or is not 
characteristic of the people. After each 
prediction they are told whether or not 
the word is indeed characteristic. For 
example, to develop a positive attitude, 
E would say “characteristic” after pre- 
senting each trait previously rated as 
desirable and “not characteristic’ for 
words previously rated undesirable. 

If S has learned the positive attitude, 
which might be labeled “pro-ness,’’ he 
would be expected to respond accord- 
ingly. Hence, when he has completed 


the first list of traits, S is asked to con- 
tinue responding in the previous manner 
to a second list of words without being 


told which traits are characteristic or 
not characteristic. Responses under 
this condition are taken as a measure of 
attitude strength. It is assumed that a 
strongly acquired, positive attitude will 
lead to a high proportion of positively 
rated traits being called “characteristic” 
and to most negatively rated traits being 
called “not characteristic.” 

Finally, resistance to attitude change 
is measured by using a third list of 
traits with E again saying ‘“character- 
istic” or “not characteristic” after each 
prediction. But this time E’s responses 
are reversed. For example, if S has 
previously acquired a positive attitude, 
change may be accomplished by calling 
“not characteristic” all positive traits in 
the third list and “characteristic” all 
negative traits. 

This method is derived from the con- 
cept-formation approach to attitudes. 
The meaning of the many traits seen in 
a single session varies considerably, as 


can be observed from the examples given 
above. Although the traits are not 
synonyms, they do exhibit one common 
aspect, the evaluative element. The Ss 
are able to respond correctly when this 
evaluative element is consistently rein- 
forced by E because the traits are stim- 
uli which are capable of arousing a com- 
mon, evaluative mediating response. 
The mediating process, in turn, deter- 
mines S’s further predictions of “char- 
acteristic” or “not characteristic.” 

The stimulus function of mediating 
responses in attitude development is 
demonstrated by two experiments which 
also illustrate the mediating response 
approach as applied through the con- 
cept-attitude method. A negative at- 
titude was developed in both investiga- 
tions. In one study (27), consistency 
of reinforcement was defined as the sum 
of the number of positive traits called 
“not characteristic’ by E and the num- 
ber of negative traits called “character- 
istic,” divided by the total number of 
traits used during attitude development. 
Using five levels of consistency, it was 
shown that both attitude development 
and strength increase as a function of 
consistency of reinforcement, as would 
be predicted from the approach to at- 
titude development based on mediating 
responses. The results for attitude 
change also suggest that attitudes ex- 
hibit properties of mediating responses. 
Research on acquired distinctiveness of 
cues (18) indicates that strong habits 
reverse more easily than weak ones 
when the tues arousing them have be- 
come distinct through learning. The 
distinctiveness of the stimulus dimen- 
sion is believed to be related to the de- 
gree to which the stimuli are conditioned 
to a mediating process. The evaluative 
element of the stimulus traits should be 
most distinct when reinforcement is 
fully consistent; consequently, attitude 
change should be easiest under this con- 
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dition. The Ss receiving the greatest 
consistency of reinforcement did in fact 
show least resistance to change. 

A second experiment (26) illustrating 
the concept-attitude method investigated 
the effect on attitude development of peer 
responses. The traits were used with 
100% and 84% consistency of rein- 
forcement to develop a negative atti- 
tude. Some Ss made their predictions 
after first hearing the responses of three 
fellow students whe were E’s confed- 
erates, and other Ss made their predic- 
tions in private. The confederates’ re- 
sponses prior to S’s predictions were 
always or almost always in contradiction 
with the statement E made after each 
prediction. Thus, when the confederates 
said a trait was characteristic, it was 
pretty certain that E would say the 
trait was not characteristic. The Ss 


who heard the confederates’ responses 
learned the attitude with greater ease 
than those who responded in private. 
Apparently, peer responses provided cues 


which were an aid to S in attaining the 
attitude. This seemed to occur mainly 
with high consistency of reinforcement. 
With less than full consistency of rein- 
forcement, peer responses were predic- 
tive of E’s behavior for a majority of 
the traits, but not all of them. When 
this ambiguity is introduced, cues from 
peer responses do not affect attitude de- 
velopment at a statistically significant 
level, although there is a slight trend in 
this direction. 

These results may be explained by 
considering the effect of peer responses 
upon the arousal of the common, evalua- 
tive mediating response. With 100% 
consistency of reinforcement, a negative 
mediating reaction is aroused by a trait 
just prior to reinforcement and in con- 
junction with peer responses of “char- 
acteristic.” Similarly, a positive medi- 
ating reaction is aroused in conjunction 
with peer responses of “not character- 
istic.” In time, as a result of condition- 
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ing, the peer responses can be expected 
to help cue the appropriate positive or 
negative mediating response. With 84% 
consistency of reinforcement, the trend 
of conditioning is the same, but a minor- 
ity of trials tend to establish competing, 
mediating responses: the same peer re- 
actions are sometimes associated with 
positive mediating responses and some- 
times with negative. Under these condi- 
tions, peer responses are a less stable 
and less predictive aspect of the stimu- 
lus environment. This would account 
for the statistically significant effect 
from peer responses with high consist- 
ency of reinforcement, which is dimin- 
ished with lesser consistency. 

Staats and Staats (31) have also 
studied attitudes using an approach 
similar to that employed in the preced- 
ing two studies. The associated given 
names, Tom or Bill, and nationalities, 
Dutch or Swedish, with positive or nega- 
tive evaluative words. Subsequent rat- 
ings indicate that the given names and 
nationalities took on the same evaluative 
flavor as the words with which they 
were associated. The researchers ex- 
plain their results by pointing to the 
common, evaluative mediating response 
made to the words which are paired 
with the nationalities and names. It is 
assumed that through conditioning the 
names (or nationalities) would also lead 
to the mediating response aroused by 
the words with which they were paired. 
This was reflected when the names (or 
nationalities) were rated on the evalua- 
tive scale. 

The studies derived from the concept 
theory of attitudes illustrate the possi- 
bility of bringing attitude development 
under laboratory scrutiny. Despite the 
generally recognized significance of atti- 
tude development, as distinguished from 
attitude change, the literature reveals 
relatively little laboratory evidence bear- 
ing upon its nature. It is hoped that 
the concept theory of attitudes and the 
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method it implies will help provide a 
means through which attitude develop- 
ment will be more accessible to experi- 
mental investigations. 
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SUMMARY 


A theory of attitude development 
based upon concept formation was dis- 
cussed, and similarities between this 
view and earlier meanings of attitude 
were pointed out. An attitude was de- 
fined as a concept with an evaluative 
dimension, and the mediating response 
was employed to explain attitude learn- 
ing. A method for inducing an attitude 
in the laboratory was described along 
with illustrative studies employing this 
method. 
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In recent years there has been a num- 
ber of attempts to derive rational meth- 
ods of symptomatic treatment of the 
behavioral disorders, based mainly on 
learning theory (10, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19) 
and information theory (2). Neverthe- 
less, symptomatic treatment has not 
been favorably considered by most clini- 
cal psychologists, and the failure to ap- 
préciate its possibilities is perhaps best 
shown by the almost total neglect of 
Dunlap’s classic work (3) on habit-for- 
mation and the remedial treatment of 
undesirable habits. The object of this 
paper is to point out some misconcep- 
tions on which objections to sympto- 
matic treatment are based, and to show 
that such treatment can in fact be firmly 
founded on modern learning theory. 

The argument that symptomatic treat- 
ment is a waste of time has had as its 
strongest proponent the psychoanalytic 
school, which has insisted that symp- 
toms are but the surface indicators of 
underlying conflicts, anxieties, etc. This 
argument has been accepted by most 
“dynamic” psychologists, who concluded 
that removing the symptom without also 
effectively treating the anxiety or con- 
flict underlying it would lead to symp- 
tom substitution. For example, even if 
tics could be treated directly and extin- 
guished, the patient would quickly de- 
velop either new tics or some other form 
of symptomatic response. Even ortho- 
dox psychiatrists who have little pa- 
tience with Freudian psychodynamics 
have accepted this point of view. Thus 
Kanner writes that “symptomatic ther- 
apy which does not care what the com- 
plaint is a ‘symptom’ of is rarely suc- 
cessful and leads to unwarranted pes- 
simism” (9, p. 244). Mowrer has 


summed up the position neatly and abu- 
sively: 

. the behavioral manifestations which we 
now call “symptoms” are not the essence of 
neurosis and . . . the modes of treatment that 
are aimed at their direct alleviation are as ill- 


considered theoretically as they are futile prac- 
tically (14, p. 620). 


This point of view has become so 
widely accepted that until recently al- 
most no symptomatic treatment was car- 
ried out, except in the educational field 
of remedial teaching and speech ther- 
apy. However, the distinction between 
a “fundamental” underlying anxiety and 
a “superficial” surface symptom is open 
to a number of objections. 

1. The term “symptom” has been em- 
ployed very loosely in psychology. In 
general medicine a clear distinction is 
made “between symptoms, that is dis- 
orders described by the patient, and 
physical signs or the deviations from 
the normal revealed by examination” 
(7, p. 1). In other words. a symptom 
is a subjectively experienced abnormal- 
ity, a sign is an objective indication of 
abnormality. In many cases the symp- 
tom may, of course, also be a sign. 

Mowrer, having accepted, as we have 
seen, Freud’s conclusion with regard to 
the meaning and function of symptoms, 
was considerably embarrassed by his 
own empirical finding that “sympto- 
matic” treatment of enuresis was not 
only 100% successful with regard to 
the symptoms, but was not followed by 
symptom substitution in a single case! 
Instead, however, of rejecting Freud’s 
hypothesis, Mowrer took the extraordi- 
nary step of denying that enuresis was 
a symptom in any of the cases he 
treated. He distinguished between habits 
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which were also symptoms, and habits 
which were not. Thus, 


“symptoms” differ from ordinary “habits” pri- 
marily in that the former are motivated by 
and are perpetuated because they lessen the 
drive of anxiety, whereas “normal” habits are 
motivated by and are perpetuated because 
they lessen other drives, such as hunger, thirst, 
cold, fatigue, sex, fear, etc. (14, p. 546). 


Now the above distinction is clearly a 
meaningful and possibly a valid one. 
As far as the author is aware, however, 
Mowrer has not presented any evidence 
that the distinction can be sustained in 


the form in which he has put it, and his - 


own experimental results seem strongly 
to contraindicate the validity of any 
such distinction. Mowrer’s acrobatics 


in this regard are as good an example 
as any of an a priori clinical bias being 
allowed to outweigh cogent experimental 
evidence." 

It is clear that, as used by Freud (6), 
Mowrer (14), and other “dynamic” psy- 
chologists, the symptom is regarded as 


a response to some hidden, basic con- 
flict or anxiety. It will be suggested 
that this “vertical,” dualistic approach 
in unnecessary and should be replaced 
by a “horizontal,” monistic approach, 
as described below. 

2. The “dynamic” approach ignores 
the distinction between neuroticism and 
neurosis (4). Neuroticism may be con- 
ceptualized as an innate predisposition 
to develop a neurosis under certain 
specifiable conditions. This conceptuali- 
zation is at least as plausible as the al- 
ternative outlined above. But, if such 
a predisposition exists, then it follows 
that a neurosis is symyptoms and noth- 
ing else, i.e., that a particular neurosis 
consists of a particular set of learned 
responses; and that treatment on psy- 


1Mowrer admits that it is impossible to 
“know from the incontinence alone that it is 
a symptom rather than simply a reflection of 
pedagogical inadequacy” (14, p. 414). Pre- 
sumably, therefore, decision as to whether the 
incontinence is a symptom or a habit can be 
determined only by carrying out “sympto- 
matic” treatment and seeing what happens. 


chological grounds can only be sympto- 
matic, since treatment of the predispo- 
sition must ultimately be by genetic or 
chemical means. 

3. Finally, it should be noted that be- 
lief in symptom substitution seems to 
be based largely on clinical experience. 
Considering the significant role such a 
distinction has played in clinical psy- 
chology, experimental demonstration of 
its existence is singularly lacking. We 
conclude, therefore, that the reasons 
generally given for rejecting sympto- 
matic treatment in favor of “dynamic” 
treatment are not soundly based. Nev- 
ertheless, the definition of a neurosis as 
a system of learned responses is not in 
itself incompatible with the notion of 
symptom substitution. We must now 
turn to the question whether there are 
any theoretical reasons to suppose that 
symptom substitution would take place, 
if symptomatic treatment were to be un- 
dertaken. It will be maintained that 
learning theory suggests both that symp- 
tomatic treatment is a rational pro- 
cedure and that symptom substitution 
would not be expected except under cer- 
tain specifiable conditions. 

This may perhaps be most easily 
shown by reference to some recent work 
on the symptomatic treatment of tics 
(cf. 19 for details). A model was con- 
structed to account for the genesis of 
some tics in terms of two-factor learn- 
ing theory. It was hypothesized that 
the tic is a conditioned avoidance re- 
sponse to anxiety, the latter being al 
a learned response (the conditioned form 
of the original fear response). A 
method of treatment was derived in 
terms of the Hullian concepts of Ip and 
slp, making use of massed practice.? 
With regard to this theory, the follow- 


2In this study (19) it was found convenient 
to use the concepts of Ir and sIz in deriving 
a method of treatment. This aspect could 
also, however, have been conceptualized in 
terms of two-factor learning theory, as Mowrer 
has shown in ¢onnection with studies in the 
field of general motor behavior (14, p. 169, 
Footnote 4). 
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ing points are specifically relevant to 
this discussion: 

a. Both the anxiety and the tic are 
learned responses. Now it would be a 
logical error to suppose that the fact 
that the tic is a response to the anxiety 
necessarily means that the anxiety must 
therefore be more fundamental or that 
it must receive prior treatment. It 
seems more reasonable to regard the 
situation simply as one in which two 
sets of responses (anxiety and the re- 
sponse to anxiety) are learned over 
time. This may be termed the “hori- 
zontal” approach, as opposed to the 
dualistic “vertical” approach rejected 
above. 

5. From this point of view it does not 
much matter which aspect of behavior 
(anxiety or tic) is treated first. The 
fact is, however, that in our present 
state of knowledge it is easier to treat 
the tic than the anxiety. The former 
is more readily manipulated and meas- 
ured, and, since it usually involves mo- 
tor behavior, is easily dealt with in re- 
lation to the concepts of learning the- 
ory. It turns out, however, that in 
treating the symptom we are also treat- 
ing the anxiety. For suppose the symp- 
tom is destroyed; then the anxiety, in- 
stead of being reduced by it, will per- 
sist. But since in fact no traumatic 
event occurs if the anxiety is allowed to 
persist, the latter, being itself a learned 
response, will begin to extinguish. This 
is what in fact seems to happen, though 
the principle of partial irreversibility of 
traumatic anxiety (17), if valid, sug- 
gests that extinction of the anxiety 
would never be complete.* 

This formulation is, of course, derived 
directly from Mowrer’s two-factor the- 


8 The nature of traumatic avoidance learn- 
ing is a very complex problem, which has 
been greatly oversimplified here. The reader 
{fs referred to recent papers by Solomon and 
Brush (16) and by Solomon and Wynne (17) 
for comprehensive discussions of the current 
position. 
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ory of learning. That removal of the 
symptom will affect the learned anxiety 
is hinted at by Mowrer, when he ex- 
plains why a symptom 


is at one and the same time both self-per- 
petuating and self-defeating. It is self-per- 
petuating because it is reinforced by the satis- 
faction provided through the resultant anxiety 
reduction; and it is self-destructive in that it 
prevents the individual from experiencing the 
full force of his anxiety and being modified by 
it in such a direction as to eliminate the oc- 
casion for the anxiety (14, p. 535, Footnote 
3;- italics not in original). 


Supposing, therefore, both the symptom 
and the anxiety to be alleviated, we 
would be left with a basically neurotic 
person without a current behavior dis- 
order. But, in terms of learning theory. 
there would be no reason to suppose 
that this person would develop new anx- 
ieties or symptoms unless put into a 
new traumatic situation. This would, 
of course, involve knowledge of what 
situations would be likely to be trau- 
matic for a particular patient.* 

Such empirical evidence as there is 
supports the position outlined above. 
Symptom substitution has not been 
found in those instances where a single 
patient has been subjected to intensive 
investigation and symptomatic treat- 
ment (e.g., 8, 12, 19): nor in those few 
instances where large-scale follow-up has 
been carried out on groups of subjects. 
For example, two recent investigations 
(1, 11) of the results of symptomatic 
(pace Mowrer) treatment of enuresis 
indicate 70% -80% success, and a fail- 
ure to find symptom substitution over 
periods up to two years. Mowrer him- 
self (13) reported 100% success. The 
critical point seems to be that we are 
faced in such cases with a vicious circle 
(as Mowrer has indeed pointed out): 
the tic, for example, is a response to 


*In the case of the patient treated by the 
author, for example, any situation involving 
anaesthesia (such as dental or medical opera 
tions) would be potentially traumatic 
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anxiety, but performance of the tic in- 
creases the general level of drive (irrita- 
bility, annoyance, etc.), which increases 
the rate of responding, and so on. The 
important factor seems to be the break- 
ing of this vicious circle; it does not 
much matter whether this is accom- 
plished by treating the anxiety or the 
symptom, since both react upon each 
other. Thus, in the shadowing method 
described by Cherry and Sayers (2) for 
the treatment of stammering, the mere 
fact of demonstrating to the patient that 
he can speak normally (even though un- 
der special conditions and before treat- 
ment has started) usually has a very 
striking effect on the patient’s general 
well-being. In many instances it seems 
that the symptom itself generates a good 
deal of anxiety, which can be alleviated 
by a direct attack on the symptom. 

The seriousness of the present situa- 
tion is clearly demonstrated by Ey- 
senck’s recent contention (5, p. 271) 
that, in spite of the experimental valida- 
tion of symptomatic treatment of enure- 
sis, this technique is not used in any 
child guidance clinic in Great Britain. 
It is obvious that a reorientation is 
highly desirable, in which the “vertical” 
approach is abandoned, the use of the 
term “symptom” dropped altogether, 
and the patient considered as an indi- 
vidual who has developed a series of 
learned responses to certain situations. 
Clinical psychologists may then perhaps 
begin to apply that large body of knowl- 
edge and theory to be found in general 
psychology in which they are specially 
trained, and apply the principles of be- 
havior to the abnormal field as well as 
to the normal. 
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It is the purpose of this paper to 
bring together several current concepts 
arising from the study of transfer of 
training and to consider their implica- 
tions for the study of perceptual learn- 
ing and recognition. A number of 
studies have indicated an increasing 
emphasis on relations between these two 
areas (1, 2, 3, 12, 13, 21, 22, 27, 38), 
and several theoretical formulations 
have been advanced to account for cer- 
tain phenomena in perceptual learning 
and recognition in terms of existing prin- 
ciples of transfer (12, 21, 26, 37). In 
several instances, however, the reverse 
of this latter kind of account has been 
advanced; that is, certain phenomena 
in transfer of training have been held 
to support theoretical formulations 
grounded upon assumptions involving 
processes of perceptual learning (3, 15, 
16, 17, 20). 

In the first kind of view, recognition 
or discrimination tasks have been em- 
ployed to provide evidence for hypothe- 
ses concerning changes in stimulus-re- 
sponse relations which take place during 
learning. This view is illustrated nicely 
by the study by Arnoult (2). Four 
groups of subjects learned to associate 
verbal labels with nonsense forms. In 
one group the labels were nonsense 
syllables; in a second group’ the labels 
were girls’ names; in a third group the 


1 This research was supported in part by the 
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labels were descriptive names given the 
forms by an independent group; in the 
fourth group the labels were names in- 
vented by the subjects themselves. Fol- 
lowing this labeling practice, the sub- 
jects were given a recognition test, in 
which they were required to select from 
a group of forms those for which they 
had learned the labels. Recognition 
was found to increase as a function of 
the degree to which the responses in the 
paired-associates task (learning labels) 
reflected associations made to the forms. 
The implication from this kind of study 
is that recognition, as a perceptual task, 
is dependent (at least in part) upon the 
degree to which responses, in this case 
labeling responses, transfer from the 
first task to the task of recognition. 
Clearly, then, from this point of view, 
the process of recognition is intimately 
related to what may be regarded as 
stimulus-response relations, consistent 
with long-standing associationistic the- 
ories. 

In the second kind of view, the con- 
verse of the above statement is usually 
made; transfer comes about as a func- 
tion of underlying perceptual processes. 
This view finds support in studies of the 
kind made by Gagné and Baker (15). 
In this study, subjects were given pre- 
liminary practice in associating a differ- 
ent letter to each of four different lights. 
Following this practice the subjects en- 
gaged in a second task in which the 
same lights were used as stimuli as were 
used in the first task, but the responses 
were changed to require the subjects to 
manipulate a different switch when each 
of the four lights appeared. The scores 
(time and errors) were found to vary in 
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a way which was related to the amount 
of practice in the first task. The rate 
at which the subjects learned to respond 
by manipulating the correct switch in- 
creased as a function of practice in as- 
sociating labels, and significant differ- 
ences in errors were found as a function 
of the amount of first-task practice. 
These results were interpreted by the in- 
vestigators as supporting the view that 
practice in labeling brought about a re- 
duction in generalization in responses 
among the various intratask stimuli. In 
their view, the practice increased the de- 
gree to which the stimuli were differ- 
entiated from each other. A _ similar 
point of view, although based on a some- 
what different mechanism, is contained 
in the well known hypothesis of Miller 
and Dollard (33) of acquired distinc- 
tiveness of cues. 

Although these two kinds of views 
have not always been stated explicitly. 
they appear in a variety of theoretical 
formulations (to be examined later in 


this paper) and in a number of studies 
of transfer of training (9, 11, 29, 30), 
stimulus predifferentiation (1, 3, 6, 15, 
16, 20, 38), acquired distinctiveness of 
cues (21, 33, 39), and in studies of per- 


ceptual learning (7, 12, 13, 38). It is 
evident that these views are closely re- 
lated. The first view mentioned above 
implies a close relation between verbal 
and motor responses, gua responses, and 
responses which are presumed to reflect 
or to influence perceptual responses. 
The second view implies that verbal and 
motor responses may be related to stim- 
ulus variables which influence percep- 
tual processes. Thus, we might expect 
that perceptual learning and recognition 
are activities which are understandable 
in terms of transfer of training and, con- 
versely, that transfer of training is de- 
pendent upon (or, in the least, involves) 
processes similar to those encountered 
in studies of perceptual learning and 
recognition. However, as obvious as 
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these relations, stated in this broad 
sense, appear at first, several difficulties 
arise almost immediately to plague the 
investigator who attempts to interpret in 
any clear fashion the results of experi- 
ments in these areas. 

Taken as a group, the studies cited 
above tend to support a common con- 
viction among psychologists that trans- 
fer is involved in practically all phe- 
nomena beyond those of the simplest 
reflex variety. Conversely, however, 
they also support an equally common 
conviction that perception is involved in 
practically all forms of activity, in one 
way or another. 

But if one examines carefully the 
frameworks of these convictions, one en- 
counters several difficulties. First of all, 
the principles of transfer of training 
themselves do not find unequivocal sup- 
port in experiments designed to test 
them. For example, a frequently cited 
principle of transfer, made most ex- 
plicit in the formulation of Osgood (36), 
is that when responses are different in 
two tasks, transfer will occur from one 
task to the other in a fashion inversely 
related to the degree of similarity of 
the responses in the tasks. Positive 
transfer will occur when the responses 
are similar, and zero or negative trans- 
fer will occur when the responses are 
unrelated or antagonistic. But a direct 
test of this principle, in an experiment 
by Bugelski and Cadwallader (10), in 
which responses were varied over a wide 
range, yielded data contradictory to the 
principle. 

Second, specification of the ways in 
which responses, gua responses, in trans- 
fer formulations on the one hand, and 
responses presumed to reflect recogni- 
tion on the other hand, are related, is 
far from clear. One not only finds per- 
ceptual responses interpreted as instru- 
mental activity dependent upon inferred 
responses of an identification type (26), 
but one also finds instrumental responses 








interpreted as resulting from processes 
involving changes in perception (20). 
These differences in interpretation of the 
activities only lead to confounding of 
the investigator interested in a clear 
statement of principles. 

Third, the variables which are em- 
ployed to represent the various concepts 
in these views are often subject to in- 
terpretations which support alternative 
views with almost equal likelihood. In 
Arnoult’s experiment, for example (2), 
the response of recognition (selection of 
the correct nonsense form) could be in- 
terpreted as resulting either from reduc- 
tion in generalization or from facilitation 
of the correct response (qua response), 
brought about directly by way of the 
intervening identification response that 
had been made during the practice in 
labeling. A similar interpretation could 
be made of the results of the experiment 
by Gagné (15), cited above. The cor- 
rect switching response could result 
either from reduction in generalization 
(predifferentiation) , acquired distinctive- 
ness (33), or from an increase in likeli- 
hood of the correct response due to its 
relation to the response in the first task 
(9, 30). Thus, although recognition 
may be interpreted broadly as resulting 
from one or another of the principles of 
transfer, the difficulties mentioned here 
suggest that it is in good order to re- 
examine some of the hypotheses gen- 
erated from the various studies. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN TRANSFER OF 
TRAINING AND RECOGNITION 


Despite a considerable divergence in 
point of view and method between 
studies of transfer and recognition, they 
involve similar experimental operations.” 


2 Difference in point of view concerning 
similar operations may be illustrated by con- 
sidering a situation in which a person en- 
counters a woman, approaches her, and says, 
“Hello, Mary.” If the woman were not in 
fact named Mary, the response might be re- 
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Their similarities may be illustrated by 
considering the following paradigms.* 


Recognition 


Training or experience is provided by 
engaging the subject in a task in which 
he is asked to observe, label, draw, or 
otherwise respond to a form, a pattern, 
or other stimulus. Several such stimuli 
may be used. Following training, he 
may be asked in a second task to select 
those stimuli used in the first task from 
among a group containing both the old 
and some new stimuli. 

This paradigm has been employed in 
a number of studies designed to test 
hypotheses about effects of predifferenti- 
ation or acquired distinctiveness train- 
ing upon transfer, in both verbal and 
motor tasks (1, 2, 3,9, 12). Ina study 
by Vanderplas and Garvin,* for example, 
training was employed in which sub- 
jects were required to learn nonsense 
labels for a series of nonsense forms. 
Following this labeling practice, a test 
of recognition was employed in which 
the subjects were required to select the 
forms for which labels were learned 
when imbedded in a set of forms con- 
taining both the old forms and several 
similar ones. Several conditions were 
employed, including amount of practice 


garded as a false recognition. But if the 
woman were one of a group of women and if 
the person had the task of learning the names 
of each woman, the response “Hello, Mary” 
might be regarded as a case of positive trans- 
fer, provided that another woman (in a previ- 
ous situation) had been correctly called Mary 
by the person. 

3 The experimental controls necessary in this 
and the following paradigm are not cited here, 
since they are intended to show similarities. 
Controls vary with the phenomena under in- 
vestigation, and serve to distinguish experi- 
ments rather than points of view. 

*A report of this research, entitled “Com- 
plexity, Association Value, and Practice as 
Factors in Recognition Following Paired-As- 
sociates Verbal Training,” is now in prepara- 
tion. 
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and certain physical variations in the 
forms. The study, however, illustrates 
the use of the paradigm as a test of the 
hypotheses mentioned above. As an- 
other example, the study by Kurtz and 
Hovland is of interest: in their study 
(27), subjects who verbalized the names 
of common objects were found to recog- 
nize them with greater certainty in a 
second task than a group who did not so 
verbalize. The results thus supported 
the hypothesis that the naming response 
increased the probability of correct rec- 
ognition. For the present purpose, the 
study illustrates once again the point of 
view, mentioned earlier, that recognition 
may be influenced by the relation that 
it bears to responses made in the ini- 
tial task. The paradigm, as described 
above, has also been employed in studies 
of concept formation (8) and in the 
more classical experiments on form and 
pattern perception (40, Ch. 23). In 
studies where this paradigm has been 
employed, it is usually inferred that the 
response of recognition is dependent 
upon its relation to responses (most 
often of an identification type) made 
during practice on an initial task, and 
thus closely related to existing principles 
of transfer of training. 


Transjer of Training 


Training is provided in which the sub- 
ject is required to make a verbal or 
motor response to a set of stimuli, such 
as lights, tones, words, nonsense syl- 
lables, or even forms or patterns. Fol- 
lowing this training he is required to 
perform a second task which may be of 
one or more of the following types 
(symbolized in S-R terms, for con- 
venience) : 


Type SRSR: The subject is asked 
to respond in the second task as he 
did in the first, to the same stimuli. 
Type SRsR: The subject is asked 
to respond in the second task as he 
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did in the first, but to stimuli dif- 
ferent from those of the first task. 
Type SRSr: The subject is asked to 
respond differently in the second 
task to the same stimuli used in the 
first. 
Type SRsr: The subject is asked to 
. respond differently in the second 
task to stimuli different from those 
~ used in the first. 


In these paradigms, instructions to the 
subject may include directions to re- 
spond as above, or he may be given only 
general instructions such as those pro- 
vided in paired-associates training where 
he is asked to attempt to anticipate each 
response item in a list. 

The paradigms have been extensively 
employed in studies of predifferentia- 
tion, acquired distinctiveness of cues, 
transfer, and retention. It is often in- 
ferred from the experimental results, in 
studies employing these paradigms, that 
the response employed in the first task 
facilitates performance of the second if 
transfer is demonstrated. For example, 
in a study by McAllister (30), it was 
shown that when a verbal response em- 
ployed in a first task had some degree 
of “relevance” to a corresponding motor 
response in a second task, transfer in- 
creased. The relevance of the first-task 
response to the motor response was by 
way of the denotative character of the 
verbal response (e.g., “up-left,” and the 
corresponding movement of a lever in 
the star discrimeter) . 

When these paradigms are thus con- 
sidered, in terms of the stimulus-re- 
sponse relations in the two tasks, sev- 
eral points of close correspondence in 
the points of view mentioned earlier 
become apparent. First of all, in the 
recognition paradigm, the subject is 
asked to respond in the second task 
(usually by implication) in two ways: 
(a) as he did in the first to the same 
stimuli, and (5) differently to different 
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stimuli. If he responds correctly with 
the responses that he learned during 
first-task training, it is predicted by the 
transfer theorist that the response of 
recognition will be facilitated. Con- 
versely, if recognition is found to im- 
prove following practice in labeling, say, 
it is inferred that the response of label- 
ing facilitated recognition. These re- 
quirements, implicitly made in the rec- 
ognition paradigm, are tantamount to 
imposing, simultaneously, tasks of Type 
SRSR and SRsr of the transfer para- 
digm. Thus, experiments on recognition 
which implicitly impose these require- 
ments may be regarded as forms of 
transfer tasks which involve simply dif- 
ferential response. Conversely, transfer 
experiments which impose similar tasks 
may support a view that differential re- 
sponses arise from processes of recogni- 
tion. 

To emphasize the relations between 
these paradigms, consider also the fol- 
lowing. 

1. Tasks of Type SRSR require re- 
tention of a stimulus, a response, or a 
specific S-R relation from the first task 
to the second. They also require recog- 
nition of the stimulus in order that the 
correct response can be made. 

2. Tasks of Type SRsR may require 
generalization of a response from first- 
task stimuli to similar stimuli in the 
second. Failure of recognition or dif- 
ferential discrimination would result in 
positive transfer. 

3. Tasks of Type SRSr may require a 
different response to the same stimuli in 
the second task. Failure to recognize 
a stimulus as old could result in positive 
transfer; i.e., the subject would respond 
differently, as required. Correct recog- 
nition would result in negative transfer, 
since the subject would respond with the 
old response, and interference would re- 
sult. 

4. Tasks of Type SRsr require differ- 
ential responses to different stimuli in 


the two tasks. Recognition should result 
in just such performance. Zero trans- 
fer would be predicted, however, since 
no old stimuli are present to evoke the 
recognition response. 

To summarize, recognition and trans- 
fer may be regarded as directly related, 
inversely related, or not related at all, 
depending upon the relations between 
the stimuli, responses, or both, in the 
two tasks. In general (but only in gen- 
eral), they may be regarded as related 
by way of the common requirement of 
differential response to different stimuli 
and its relation to activities which re- 
flect recognition. With these points in 
view, let us examine some current prin- 
ciples of transfer as they relate to the 
study of recognition. 


APPLICABILITY OF PRINCIPLES OF 
TRANSFER TO THE STUDY 
OF RECOGNITION 


A nuinber of investigators have at- 
tempted to account for transfer of train- 
ing in verbal and motor tasks by ap- 
plication of hypotheses derived from 
studies of perceptual phenomena, pri- 
marily those involving discrimination. 
At the same time, hypotheses arising out 
of association theory (31, 32, 37), stud- 
ies of concept formation (8), and S-R 
formulations (21) have been invoked to 
account for data otherwise presumed to 
reflect perceptual processes. Although 
they have seldom been advanced in pure 
form, we may distinguish three diver- 
gent points of view on these questions. 

First, classical theory regards transfer 
to be a function of S—-R relations, and 
to be dependent upon similarity rela- 
tions between stimuli or responses in 
the two tasks. This view is clearly seen 
in the transfer and retroaction model of 
Osgood (36), to which we have already 
made reference. A second view is seen 
in the studies of stimulus predifferentia- 
tion. Transfer is now regarded as a 
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function of changes in discriminability 
of stimuli, either as a result of reduction 
of generalization gradients (18) or as a 
result of increased distinctiveness arising 
from the addition of response-produced 
cues (21, 33). This view is presented 
in the well known hypothesis of Miller 
and Dollard (33), and in the extended 
formulation of Goss (21). A third view 
regards transfer as resulting from cer- 
tain mediational processes, including 
verbal associations to task stimuli. This 
view has received emphasis in the recent 
discussion by Postman, who holds to the 
point that perceptual learning may be 
encompassed by association theory, by 
way of an account which includes verbal 
response processes (37). To what ex- 
tent each of these divergent views is 
relevant to the study of recognition is a 
question of some concern. We shall 
next attempt to examine these formula- 
tions with this question in mind. 


S-R Srmummarity RELATIONS AND 
TRANSFER 


Osgood, in his treatment of transfer 
(36), regards three principles to be of 
primary importance in determining the 
direction and extent of transfer: (a) 
when responses in the two tasks are 
(functionally) identical, positive trans- 
fer is obtained and increases with in- 
creasing similarity of the stimuli; (0) 
when the stimuli in the two tasks are 
(functionally) identical, with responses 
varied, negative transfer is obtained and 
decreases with increasing similarity of 
the responses; (c) when both stimuli 
and responses are varied, negative trans- 
fer is obtained and increases with in- 
creasing stimulus similarity. 

It is apparent from the foregoing dis- 
cussion of the paradigms cited that 
these principles, paraphrased from Os- 
good’s discussion of the model (36, pp. 
134-135), are partly principles of recog- 
nition. However, some qualifications 
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need to be mentioned. First, recogni- 
tion may be regarded as a case of trans- 
fer in terms of the paradigm for tasks 
of Type SRSR, sjuce both stimuli and 
responses are identical and should lead 
to correct recognition. But failure of 
recognition could also be regarded as 
positive transfer, since the identical re- 
sponse, made to a new stimulus, would 
lead to an incorrect selection (recogni- 
tion) response. The second principle 
would apply to recognition, if a subject 
first learned a label for, say, a form and 
then was asked to press a switch when 
that form again appeared. This would 
correspond to a task of Type SRSr, and 
transfer would depend on the similarity 
between the label and the switch-press- 
ing response. But a question might 
arise over one’s definition of similarity 
between the responses. A number of 
experiments, for example, have indicated 
that positive transfer may occur in cases 
where the stimuli of the two tasks are 
identical but where the responses are 
clearly different (6, 9, 11, 14, 29, 30). 

A third caution in the interpretation 
of these principles involves the implicit 
assumption that transfer is related to 
discrimination. In terms of the model, 
stimuli which are least discriminable are 
most likely to evoke responses which 
may be interpreted as denoting positive 
transfer, but also as reflecting failure of 
recognition. This point need not be 
of major concern, but care needs to be 
exercised in any broad generalizations 
about the applicability of these kinds of 
principles. 

Thus, we see that S—R formulations 
may be used in part to account for some 
of the findings from studies of recogni- 
tion. On the other hand, some facts of 
recognition tasks are not in accord with 
these principles—indeed, even some facts 
of transfer are not, as noted earlier (10) 
—and additional hypotheses may be 
needed. Some of these added hypothe- 
ses may be found in stydies of transfer 
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as related to discrimination, discussed 
in the next paragraphs. 


STIMULUs DISCRIMINABILITY AND 
TRANSFER 


Some studies have indicated that 
transfer may result from improvement 
in discriminability of stimuli following 
training. The hypotheses of these 
studies involve two different kinds of as- 
sumed processes. The first kind, repre- 
sented in the papers of Gibson (17, 19) 
and Gibson and Gibson (20), assumes 
that differential reinforcement during 
learning serves to reduce the gradient of 
stimulus generalization. The second 
kind, which appears in the formulation 
of Miller and Dollard (33), assumes 
that the stimuli become more “distinc- 
tive” as a result of the addition of re- 
sponse-produced cues generated during 
learning. Both of these hypotheses in- 
volve the assumption that the operations 
of a learning experiment provide for 
development of increased stimulus dis- 
criminability. Both also postulate that 
discriminability thus developed persists, 
and is effective in a transfer task which 
involves differential response. Goss 
(21) has extended these postulates to 
include response relations in the two 
tasks. He assumes that responses made 
during the first task give rise to stimuli 
which, added to the task stimuli, make 
them more distinctive. He also assumes 
that these response-produced stimuli 
may be conditioned to the response of 
the transfer task, in addition to or inde- 
pendent of other conditioning. Accord- 
ing to this view, if an instrumental re- 
sponse has been conditioned to a stimu- 
lus in the past, and if that stimulus is 
aroused by a response made in a learn- 
ing task, transfer to a new task -will 
occur by way of the relation between 
the response-produced stimulus and the 
instrumental response of the transfer 
task. Thus, in the experiment by Gagné 
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and Baker, cited earlier (15), the trans- 
fer found could be accounted for on the 
basis that the labels learned in the first 
task facilitated establishment of distinc- 
tiveness by becoming part of the stimu- 
lus-complex employed in the second task. 
The positive transfer found by McAl- 
lister (30) could result from the pre- 
established relation between the label 
learned in the first task and the motor 
response of the second. 

These principles may also be em- 
ployed to account in part for the data of 
recognition studies. Added distinctive- 
ness would reduce generalization and 
thus reduce the possibility of false rec- 
ognitions in the second task. Pre-exist- 
ing relations between responses made to 
the stimuli would facilitate appropriate 
instrumental responses which reflect rec- 
ognition. In the experiment by Arnoult, 
for example, the addition of the label 
during paired-associates training could 
be regarded as facilitating discrimina- 
tion of the old stimuli from the new, and 
this improved discrimination would re- 
duce the likelihood of selection of a new 
form. In McAllister’s study, increased 
relatedness of the response label to the 
response of switch selection, and the cor- 
responding increase in transfer, could 
be regarded as reflecting correct recog- 
nition. 

Here, as in the previous discussion, 
some qualification is needed. In terms 
of the paradigms cited earlier, recogni- 
tion is conceived as depending upon dif- 
ferential response to discriminative stim- 
uli. Pressing a correct switch when an 
old stimulus is presented is facilitated, 
presumably, by recognition resulting in 
pert from the response of labeling. 
Pressing an incorrect switch may reflect 
failure of recognition and result in nega- 
tive transfer. Conversely, as in the 
previous examples, recognition could re- 
sult from positive transfer of a labeling 
response learned during the first task, 
and failure of recognition could result 
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similarly. The interpretation of a 
recognition experiment requires careful 
analysis of the S—-R relations involved 
if they are to be used to account for the 
results. 


VERBAL MEDIATION AND TRANSFER 


Several studies have suggested that 
transfer may be mediated by verbal as- 
sociations, established either between 
the stimuli of the first task and the re- 
sponses of the second or between the 
responses of the first task and the re- 
sponses of the second. 

Noble (34) and Noble and McNeely 
(35) have shown that verbal stimuli 
(words, syllables, or paralogs) are 
learned more rapidly if they also have 
greater numbers of associations made 
to them by independent groups of sub- 
jects. Postman (37) has also empha- 
sized the view that associations made to 
stimuli lend meaning to them and facili- 
tate transfer and improve discrimina- 
bility. This latter view is taken by 
Postman as an alternative hypothesis, 
concerning the development of discrimi- 
nation processes, to that of Gibson and 
Gibson (20). As such, the association- 
istic hypothesis represents an additional 
one which may apply to recognition as 
well. Facilitation of transfer would re- 
sult, in this view, from enrichment of 
the stimuli, by way of the responses 
made to them during the first task. 
Recognition would also, presumably, be 
improved by similar enrichment. Stated 
another way, the facilitation could re- 
sult from an increase in the probability 
of occurrence of a mediating association 
between the stimuli of the first task and 
the responses of the second. In Ar- 
noult’s experiment, for example, the im- 
proved recognition of the forms for 
which the subjects invented their own 
labels may have come about as a result 
of the use of labels having increased 
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meaningfulness (2) as well as belonging- 
ness, as postulated (2). 

In general, according to this view, re- 
sponses to old stimuli would be facili- 
tated by virtue of associations formed 
during learning, and responses to new 
stimuli would occur only as a result of 
generalization from old stimuli, on the 
basis of similarity, as in Osgood’s model 
(36). Similarly, if associations were 
formed between the responses of the 
learning and transfer tasks, transfer and 
recognition would be facilitated in a 
manner such as that postulated by Goss 
(21). 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE STUDY OF 
RECOGNITION 


The formulations of transfer that we 
have outlined above may be seen to in- 
volve four kinds of assumptions which 
are generalizable to the study of recog- 
nition: 

1. Transfer depends on the degree to 
which responses learned to old stimuli 
generalize to new stimuli. This assump- 
tion is evident in the empirical model of 
Osgood (36). Recognition, similarly 
conceived, would depend upon the dis- 
criminability of the stimuli, but would 
be inversely related to transfer. Selec- 
tion responses, made to new stimuli, 
would reflect positive transfer, but also 
failure of discrimination and false recog- 
nition. As a working hypothesis, this 
proposition appears fairly obvious, but 
it is not easy to test in all cases. The 
question of specification of relevant 
stimulus dimensions against which to 
relate discriminability is particularly dif- 
ficult to answer, and only a bare be- 
ginning has been made in the develop- 
ment of physical variables which de- 
scribe complex stimuli. In the case of 
forms and patterns, for example, physi- 
cal variables have not been clearly de- 
scribed in many studies, and invariant 
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properties of “form” which distinguish 
them from other “forms” have not been 
adequately investigated (4, 5, 28) in- 
dependently of learning (5) or judg- 
ments (23). Alteration of structure 
(24), judgments of meaning (23), and 
similar variables have been used as 
measures of “similarity,” but without a 
defined physical scale. The efforts of 
Attneave and Arnoult (5) to develop 
measures of forms are important ad- 
vances in this direction, as are other 
similar attempts (28). But greater ef- 
forts are clearly required before the re- 
lation between discriminability (25) and 
recognition (and transfer, for that mat- 
ter) may be clearly established. 

2. Transfer depends on the extent to 
which the stimuli of the training task be- 
come differentiated or distinctive, either 
as a result of reduction of generalization 
(17) or as a result of addition of re- 
sponse-produced cues (21, 33). To the 
extent that recognition is dependent 
upon discriminability, by these hypothe- 
ses it too would be facilitated and re- 
lated to transfer, as in Paragraph 1 
above. The added hypothesis here, of 
course, is that discriminability may be 
improved by differential response train- 
ing, and that it persists and facilitates 
recognition. 

3. As a corollary to the first hypothe- 
sis above, we would add that transfer 
and recognition are dependent upon the 
degree to which response-produced stim- 
uli are themselves discriminable or dis- 
tinctive. Clearly, in Goss’s formulation, 
if the response-produced stimuli are not 
discriminable, they will not add dis- 
tinctiveness to the task stimuli. Here, 
as in the first hypothesis, the specifica- 
tion of physical measures of similarity 
of such stimuli needs to be made before 
adequate tests of this hypothesis may be 
conducted. More often than not, re- 
sponse-produced cues have been in- 
ferred, and more direct establishment of 
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their existence and their measurement 
would constitute an important advance. 

4. Transfer and recognition are de- 
pendent upon associative connections, 
formed during learning, and their rela- 
tions both to the first-task stimuli and 
to the second-task responses. The prob- 
ability of arousal of such associations 
and their relations to the second-task 
responses would need to be manipu- 
lated in systematic fashion in order to 
test this hypothesis. Although evidence 
exists to support the hypothesis in part, 
variation of both aspects (probability 
of occurrence and relation to the second- 
task response) would need to be carried 
out in the same experiment to obtain a 
clear view of the relative contribution 
of each. Birge, for example, found that 
a naming response, learned for nonsense 
pictures, facilitated transfer of a reach- 
ing response from one picture to another 
for which the same name was learned 
(9). Buzzotta (11) was able to alter 
the probability that an association would 
occur to a response word used in a first- 
task practice period, and this probability 
was related to transfer in a second task 
involving different responses. Vander- 
plas and Garvin* found that recogni- 
tion was related to the degree to which 
the stimuli of a paired-associates task 
(nonsense forms) elicited associations in 
an independent group used to scale the 
forms for association value. Independ- 
ent variation of these variables in the 
same group of subjects would extend 
knowledge about their importance to a 
considerable degree. 

The above hypotheses are not re- 
garded as mutually exclusive, in the 
sense that if one is true others are not. 
Rather, they may be conceived as repre- 
senting stages in the development of 
transfer or recognition as a result of 
first-task practice. To the extent that 
one begins with discriminable stimuli, 
differential responses may be made to 
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different stimuli, thus (perhaps) increas- 
ing their discriminability. Associations 
made to the stimuli or responses may 
add to the likelihood of transfer, dis- 


crimination, and recognition. 


Differ- 


ential response-produced cues, them- 
selves discriminable, may further add to 
these processes, by way of their likeli- 
hood of occurrence or their likelihood 
of evoking instrumental responses upon 
which recognition depends. The rela- 
tions among the hypotheses are further 
questions to be answered empirically. 
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If we are eventually to understand 
the capability of higher organisms for 
perceptual recognition, generalization, 
recall, and thinking, we must first 
have answers to three fundamental 
questions: 


1. How is information about the 
physical world sensed, or detected, by 
the biological system ? 

2. In what form is 
stored, or remembered ? 

3. How does information contained 
in storage, or in memory, influence 
recognition and behavior? 


information 


The first of these questions is in the 


province of sensory physiology, and is 
the only one for which appreciable 


understanding has been achieved. 
This article will be concerned pri- 
marily with the second and third 
questions, which are still subject to a 
vast amount of speculation, and where 
the few relevant facts currently sup- 
plied by neurophysiology have not yet 
been integrated into an acceptable 
theory. 

With regard to the second question, 
two alternative positions have been 
maintained. The first suggests that 
storage of sensory information is in 
the form of coded representations or 
images, with some sort of one-to-one 
mapping between the sensory stimulus 


1 The development of this theory has been 
carried out at the Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory, Inc., under the sponsorship of the 
Office of Naval Research, Contract Nonr- 
2381(00). This article is primarily an adap- 
tation of material reported in Ref. 15, which 
constitutes the first full report on the program. 


and the stored pattern. According to 
this hypothesis, if one understood the 
code or “‘wiring diagram” of the nerv- 
ous system, one should, in principle, 
be able to discover exactly what an 
organism remembers by reconstruct- 
ing the original sensory patterns from 
the ‘memory traces”’ which they have 
left, much as we might develop a 
photographic negative, or translate 
the pattern of electrical charges in the 
“memory” of a digital computer. 
This hypothesis is appealing in its 
simplicity and ready intelligibility, 
and a large family of theoretical brain 
models has been developed around the 
idea of a coded, representational mem- 
ory (2,3,9, 14). The alternative ap- 
proach, which stems from the tradi- 
tion of British empiricism, hazards the 
guess that the images of stimuli may 
never really be recorded at all, and 
that the central nervous system 
simply acts as an intricate switching 
network, where retention takes the 
form of new connections, or pathways, 
between centers of activitv. In many 
of the more recent developments of 
this position (Hebb’s “‘cell assembly,” 
and Hull's ‘‘cortical anticipatory goal 
response,” for example) the “re- 
sponses” which are associated to 
stimuli may be entirely contained 
within the CNS itself. In this case 
the response represents an “idea” 
rather than an action. The impor- 
tant feature of this approach is that 
there is never any simple mapping of 
the stimulus into memory, according 
to some code which would permit its 
later reconstruction. Whatever in- 
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formation is retained must somehow 
be stored as a preference for a par- 
ticular response; i.e., the information 
is contained in connections or associa- 
tions rather than topographic repre- 
sentations. (The term response, for 
the remainder of this presentation, 
should be understood to mean any 
distinguishable state of the organism, 
which may or may not involve ex- 
ternally detectable muscular activity. 
The activation of some nucleus of cells 
in the central nervous system, for 
example, can constitute a response, 
according to this definition.) 

Corresponding to these two posi- 
tions on the method of information 
retention, there exist two hypotheses 
with regard to the third question, the 
manner in which stored information 
exerts its influence on current activity. 
The ‘‘coded memory theorists’’ are 
forced to conclude that recognition of 
any stimulus involves the matching 
or systematic comparison of the con- 
tents of storage with incoming sen- 
sory patterns, in order to determine 
whether the current stimulus has been 
seen before, and to determine the ap- 
propriate response from the organism. 
The theorists in the empiricist tradi- 
tion, on the other hand, have essen- 
tially combined the answer to the 
third question with their answer to the 
second: since the stored information 
takes the form of new connections, or 
transmission channels in the nervous 
system (or the creation of conditions 
which are functionally equivalent to 
new connections), it follows that the 
new stimuli will make use of these new 
pathways which have been created, 
automatically activating the appro- 
priate response without requiring any 
separate process for their recognition 
or identification. 

The theory to be presented here 
takes the empiricist, or ‘‘connectionist”’ 
position with regard to these ques- 
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tions. The theory has been developed 
for a hypothetical nervous system, or 
machine, called a perceptron. The 
perceptron is designed to illustrate 
some of the fundamental properties of 
intelligent systems in general, without 
becoming too deeply enmeshed in the 
special, and frequently unknown, con- 
ditions which hold for particular bio- 
logical organisms. The analogy be- 
tween the perceptron and biological 
systems should be readily apparent to 
the reader. 

During the last few decades, the 
development of symbolic logic, digital 
computers, and switching theory has 
impressed many theorists with the 
functional similarity between a neuron 
and the simple on-off units of which 
computers are constructed, and has 
provided the analytical methods nec- 
essary for representing highly complex 
logical functions in terms of such 
elements. The result has been a 
profusion of brain models which 
amount simply to logical contrivances 
for performing particular algorithms 
(representing ‘‘recall,’’ stimulus com- 
parison, transformation, and various 
kinds of analysis) in response to 
sequences of stimuli—e.g., Rashevsky 
(14), McCulloch (10), McCulloch & 
Pitts (11), Culbertson (2), Kleene 
(8), and Minsky (13). A relatively 
small number of theorists, like Ashby 
(1) and von Neumann (17, 18), have 
been concerned with the problems of 
how an imperfect neural network, 
containing many random connections, 
can be made to perform reliably those 
functions which might be represented 
by idealized wiring diagrams. Un- 
fortunately, the language of symbolic 
logic and Boolean algebra is less well 
suited for such investigations. The 
need for a suitable language for the 
mathematical analysis of events in 
systems where only the gross organ- 
ization can be characterized, and the 
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precise structure is unknown, has led 
the author to formulate the current 
model in terms of probability theory 
rather than symbolic logic. 

The theorists referred to above were 
chiefly concerned with the question of 
how such functions as perception and 
recall might be achieved by a deter- 
ministic physical svstem of any sort, 
rather than how this is actuallv done 
by the brain. The models which have 
been produced all fail in some im- 
portant respects (absence of equi- 
potentiality, lack of neuroeconomy, 
excessive specificity of connections 
and_ svnchronization requirements, 
unrealistic specificity of stimuli suffi- 
cient for cell firing, postulation of 
variables or functional features with 
no known neurological correlates, etc.) 
to correspond to a biological system. 
The proponents of this line of ap- 
proach have maintained that, once it 
has been shown how a _ physical 
system of any variety might be made 
to perceive and recognize stimuli, or 
perform other brainlike functions, it 
would require only a refinement or 
modification of existing principles to 
understand the working of a more 
realistic nervous system, and to elim- 
inate the shortcomings mentioned 
above. The writer takes the position, 
on the other hand, that these short- 
comings are such that a mere refine- 
ment or improvement of the principles 
already suggested can never account 
for biological intelligence; a difference 
in principle is clearly indicated. The 
theory of statistical separability (Cf. 
15), which is to be summarized here, 
appears to offer a solution in principle 
to all of these difficulties. 

Those theorists—Hebb (7), Milner 
(12), Eccles (4), Hayek (6)—who 
have been more directly concerned 
with the biological nervous system 
and its activity in a natural environ- 
ment, rather than with formally anal- 
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ogous machines, have generally been 
less exact in their formulations and far 
from rigorous in their analysis, so that 
it is frequently hard to assess whether 
or not the svstems that thev describe 
could actually work ina realistic nerv- 
ous system, and what the necessary 
and sufficient conditions might be. 
Here again, the lack of an analytic 
language comparable in proficiency to 
the Boolean algebra of the network 
analysts has been one of the main 
obstacles. The contributions of this 
group should perhaps be considered as 
suggestions of what to look for and 
investigate, rather than as finished 
theoretical systems in their own right. 
Seen from this viewpoint, the most 
suggestive work, from the standpoint 
of the following theory, is that of 
Hebb and Hayek. 

The position, elaborated by Hebb 
(7), Havek (6), Uttley (16), and 
Ashby (1), in particular, upon which 
the theory of the perceptron is based, 
can be summarized by the following 
assumptions: 


1. The physical connections of the 
nervous system which are involved in 
learning and recognition are not iden- 
tical from one organism to another. 
At birth, the construction of the most 
important networks is largely random, 
subject to a minimum number of 
genetic constraints. 

2. The original system of connected 
cells is capable of a certain amount of 
plasticity; after a period of neural 
activity, the probability that a stim- 
ulus applied to one set of cells will 
cause a response in some other set is 
likely to change, due to some rela- 
tively long-lasting changes in the 
neurons themselves. 

3. Through exposure to a large 
sample of stimuli, those which are 
most “similar” (in some sense which 
must be defined in terms of the 
particular physical system) will tend 
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to form pathways to the same sets of 
responding cells. Those which are 
markedly ‘dissimilar’ will tend to 
develop connections to different sets of 
responding cells. 

4. The application of positive and/ 
or negative reinforcement (or stimuli 
which serve this function) may facil- 
itate or hinder whatever formation of 
connections is currently in progress. 

5. Similarity, in such a system, is 
represented at some level of the nerv- 
ous system by a tendency of similar 
stimuli to activate the same sets of 
cells. Similarity is not a necessary 
attribute of particular formal or geo- 
metrical classes of stimuli, but de- 
pends on the physical organization of 
the perceiving system, an organiza- 
tion which evolves through interaction 
with a given environment. The 
structure of the system, as well as the 
ecology of the stimulus-environment, 
will affect, and will largely determine, 
the classes of “things” into which the 
perceptual world is divided. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A PERCEPTRON 


The organization of a typical photo- 
perceptron (a perceptron responding 
to optical patterns as stimuli) is shown 
in Fig. 1. The rules of its organiza- 
tion are as follows: 


1. Stimuli impinge on a retina of 
sensory units (S-points), which are 
assumed to respond on an all-or- 
nothing basis, in some models, or with 
a pulse amplitude or frequency pro- 
portional to the stimulus intensity, in 
other models. In the models con- 
sidered here, an all-or-nothing re- 
sponse will be assumed. 

2. Impulses are transmitted to a set 
of association cells (A-units) in a 
“projection area’ (Ar;). This pro- 
jection area may be omitted in some 
models, where the retina is connected 
directly to the association area (Ayr). 


Fic. 1. Organization of a perceptron. 


The cells in the projection area each 
receive a number of connections from 
the sensory points. The set of S- 
points transmitting impulses to a par- 
ticular A-unit will be called the origin 
points of that A-unit. These origin 
points may be either excitatory or in- 
hibitory in their effect on the A-unit. 
If the algebraic sum of excitatory and 
inhibitory impulse intensities is equal 
to or greater than the threshold (4) of 
the A-unit, then the A-unit fires, again 
on an all-or-nothing basis (or, in some 
models, which will not be considered 
here, with a frequency which depends 
on the net value of the impulses 
received). The origin points of the 
A-units in the projection area tend to 
be clustered or focalized, about some 
central point, corresponding to each 
A-unit. The number of origin points 
falls off exponentially as the retinal 
distance from the central point for 
the A-unit in question increases. 
(Such a distribution seems to be sup- 
ported by physiological evidence, and 
serves an important functional pur- 
pose in contour detection.) 

3. Between the projection area and 
the association area (Ayr), connections 
are assumed to be random. That is, 
each A-unit in the Ar set receives 
some number of fibers from origin 
points in the A; set, but these origin 
points are scattered at random 
throughout the _ projection area. 
Apart from their connection distri- 
bution, the Ar units are identical 
with the A; units, and respond under 
similar conditions. 

4. The “‘responses,”” Ri, Ro, ... , 
R, are cells (or sets of cells) which 
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respond in much the same fashion as 
the A-units. Each response has a 
typically large number of origin points 
located at random in the Arr set. The 
set of A-units transmitting impulses 
to a particular response will be called 
the source-set for that response. 
(The source-set of a response is iden- 
tical to its set of origin points in the 
A-system.) The arrows in Fig. 1 
indicate the direction of transmission 
through the network. Note that up 
to Ar; all connections are forward, and 
there is no feedback. When we come 
to the last set of connections, between 
An and the R-units, connections are 
established in both directions. The 
rule governing feedback connections, 
in most models of the perceptron, can 
be either of the following alternatives: 


(a) Each response has excitatory 
feedback connections to the cells in its 


own source-set, or 
(6) Each response has inhibitory 


feedback connections to the comple- 
ment of its own source-set (i.e., it tends 
to prohibit activity in any association 
cells which do not transmit to it). 
The first of these rules seems more 
plausible anatomically, since the R- 
units might be located in the same 
cortical’area as their respective source- 


Fic. 2A. Schematic representation of 
connections in a simple perceptron. 


——— CxcrTaTORY comme Tce 


Fic. 2B. Venn diagram of the same per- 
ceptron (shading shows active sets for R, 
response). 
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sets, making mutual excitation be- 
tween the R-units and the A-units of 
the appropriate source-set highly 
probable. The alternative rule (5) 
leads to a more readily analyzed sys- 
tem, however, and will therefore be 
assumed for most of the systems to be 
evaluated here. 

Figure 2 shows the organization of 
a simplified perceptron, which affords 
a convenient entry into the theory of 
statistical separability. After the 
theory has been developed for this 
simplified model, we will be in a better 
position to discuss the advantages of 
the system in Fig. 1. The feedback 
connections shown in Fig. 2 are in- 
hibitory, and go to the complement 
of the source-set for the response from 
which they originate; consequently, 
this system is organized according to 
Rule 6, above. The system shown 
here has only three stages, the first 
association stage having been elim- 
inated. Each A-unit has a set of 
randomly located origin points in the 
retina. Such a system will form simi- 
larity concepts on the basis of coin- 
cident areas of stimuli, rather than by 
the similarity of contours or outlines. 
While such a system is at a disadvan- 
tage in many discrimination experi- 
ments, its capability is still quite 
impressive, as will be demonstrated 
presently. The system shown in Fig. 
2 has only two responses, but there is 
clearly no limit on the number that 
might be included. 

The responses in a system organized 
in this fashion are mutually exclusive. 
If R, occurs, it will tend to inhibit Re, 
and will also inhibit the source-set for 
R». Likewise, if Re should occur, it 
will tend to inhibit R:. If the total 
impulse received from all the A-units 
in one source-set is stronger or more 
frequent than the impulse received 
by the alternative (antagonistic) re- 
sponse, then the first response will 
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tend to gain an advantage over the 
other, and will be the one which 
occurs. If such a system is to be 
capable of learning, then it must be 
possible to modify the A-units or their 
connections in such a way that stimuli 
of one class will tend to evoke a 
stronger impulse in the R; source-set 
than in the Re source-set, while 
stimuli of another (dissimilar) class 
will tend to evoke a stronger impulse 
in the Re source-set than in the R; 
source-set. 

It will be assumed that the impulses 
delivered by each A-unit can be 
characterized by a value, V, which 
may be an amplitude, frequency, 
latency, or probability of completing 
transmission. If an A-unit hasa high 
value, then all of its output impulses 
are considered to be more effective, 
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more potent, or more likely to arrive 
at their endbulbs than impulses from 
an A-unit with a lower value. The 
value of an A-unit is considered to be 
a fairly stable characteristic, probably 
depending on the metabolic condition 
of the cell and the cell membrane, but 
it is not absolutely constant. It is 
assumed that, in general, periods of 
activity tend to increase a cell’s value, 
while the value may decay (in some 
models) with inactivity. The most 
interesting models are those in which 
cells are assumed to compete for met- 
abolic materials, the more active cells 
gaining at the expense of the less 
active cells. In such a system, if 
there is no activity, all cells will tend 
to remain in a relatively constant 
condition, and (regardless of activity) 
the net value of the system, taken in 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF LOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF a, 8, AND y SYSTEMS 


a-System 
(Uncompensated 
Gain System) 


| 
Total value-gain of source set per rein- | 
forcement 





AV for A-units active for 1 unit of time 





AV for inactive A-units outside of domi- | 


| 


nant set } 


N,, 
41 


+-System 
(Parasitic Gain 
System) 


8-System 
(Constant Feed 
System) 


| K | 0 
| 


K/Ne | 


| 





AV for inactive A-units of dominant set 





Mean value of A-system 





Increases with number 
of reinforcements 


Increases with Constant 


time 








| 
Difference between mean values of | Proportional to differ- | 


source-sets 


ences of reinforce- 


ment frequency 
(te, — Mors) 





Note: In the 8 and y systems, the total value-change for any A-unit will be the sum of the AV’s 


for all source-sets of which it is a member. 


N., = Number of active units in source-set 
Na, = Total number of units in source-set 
n,,, = Number of stimuli associated to response r; 


R 


= Arbitrary constant 
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its entirety, will remain constant at 
all times. Three types of systems, 
which differ in their value dynamics, 
have been investigated quantitatively. 
Their principal logical features are 
compared in Table 1. In the alpha 
system, an active cell simply gains an 
increment of value for every impulse, 
and holds this gain indefinitely. In 
the beta system, each source-set is 
allowed a certain constant rate of gain, 
the increments being apportioned 
among the cells of the source-set in 
proportion to their activity. In the 
gamma system, active cells gain in 
value at the expense of the inactive 
cells of their source-set, so that the 
total value of a source-set is always 
constant. ‘ 

For purposes of analysis, it is con- 
venient to distinguish two phases in 
the response of the system to a stim- 
ulus (Fig. 3). In the predominant 
phase, some proportion of A-units 
(represented by solid dots in the 
figure) responds to the stimulus, but 
the R-units are still inactive. This 
phase is transient, and quickly gives 
way to the postdominant phase, in 
which one of the responses becomes 
active, inhibiting activity in the com- 


Fic. 3A. Predominant phase. 
are not shown. 


Inhibitory connections 
Solid black units are active. 


Fic. 3B. Postdominant phase. Dominant subset 
suppresses rival sets. Inhibitory connections shown 
only for Ri. 


Fic 3. Phases of response to a stimulus. 
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plement of its own source-set, and 
thus preventing the occurrence of any 
alternative response. The response 
which happens to become dominant is 
initially random, but if the A-units are 
reinforced (i.e., if the active units are 
allowed to gain in value), then when 
the same stimulus is presented again 
at a later time, the same response will 
have a stronger tendency to recur, and 
learning can be said to have taken 
place. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PREDOMINANT 
PHASE 


The perceptrons considered here 
will always assume a fixed threshold, 
6, for the activation of the A-units. 
Such a system will be called a fixed- 
threshold model, in contrast to a con- 
tinuous transducer model, where the 
response of the A-unit is some con- 
tinuous function of the impinging 
stimulus energy. 

In order to predict the learning 
curves of a fixed-threshold perceptron, 
two variables have been found to be 
of primary importance. They are 


defined as follows: 


P, = the expected proportion of A- 
units activated by a stimulus of a 
given size, 

P. = the conditional 
that an A-unit which responds to a 
given stimulus, S;, will also respond 
to another given stimulus, So. 


probability’ 


It can be shown (Rosenblatt, 15) that 
as the size of the retina is increased, 
the number of S-points (N,) quickly 
ceases to be a significant parameter, 
and the values of P, and P. approach 
the value that they would have for a 
retina with infinitely many points. 
For a large retina, therefore, the 
equations are as follows: 
min 


z (y.e—@) 


P,= 2 a 


pon im @ 


P(e,t) (1) 
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where 


P(e,i) = (*) Ri — R)= 
«() a0 = 


proportion of S-points activated 
by the stimulus 
number of excitatory connec- 
tions to each A-unit 
= number of inhibitory 
tions to each A-unit 
threshold of A-units. 


connec- 


(The quantities e and 7 are the ex- 
citatory and inhibitory components of 
the excitation received by the A-unit 
from the stimulus. If the algebraic 
sum a = e +17 is equal to or greater 
than 6, the A-unit is assumed to re- 
spond.) 


1 z vy e i 
P=sEEEL 
a e=@ i=e—6 l=) l= 


r Y P(eilel i Wer¥s) 


ge=0 gp 
(e-i-ik+ih+g.— 82> 9) 
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P (€,1,le,l i208: ) 


2 (*)ea — R) 
é 


‘Ra 7 


x *) Ha — L)r% 


l, 


x (7 
( 
x (j) 00 - pe 
+ 
( 


x 
x 


°) cma — G)*-*% 


ge 


a= 
gi 


x *) cna — G)rra 


proportion of the S-points illumi- 
nated by the first stimulus, Sy, 
which are not illuminated by 
Se 

proportion of the residual S-set 
(left over from the first stim- 
ulus) which is included in the 
second stimulus (Se). 


The quantities R, L, and G specify the 
two stimuli and their retinal overlap. 
i, and J; are, respectively, the numbers 
of excitatory and inhibitory origin 
points “‘lost’’ by the A-unit when 
stimulus S; is replaced by Sz; g, and 
g; are the numbers of excitatory and 
inhibitory origin points “gained” 
when stimulus S; is replaced by Sz». 
The summations in Equation 2 are 
between the limits indicated, subject 
to the side condition e — i — /, + /, 
+£6 ne 2 6. 

Some of the most important char- 
acteristics of P, are illustrated in Fig. 
4, which shows P, as a function of the 
retinal area illuminated (R). Note 
that P, can be reduced in magnitude 
by either increasing the threshold, @, 
or by increasing the proportion of in- 
hibitory connections (y). A compari- 
son of Fig. 4b and 4c shows that if the 
excitation is about equal to the inhibi- 
tion, the curves for P, as a function 
of R are flattened out, so that there is 
little variation in F, for stimuli of 
different sizes. This fact is of great 
importance for systems which require 
P, to be close to an optimum value in 
order to perform properly. 

The behavior of P, is illustrated in 
Fig. 5and6. Thecurves in Fig. 5 can 
be compared with those for P, in Fig. 
4. Note that as the threshold is in- 
creased, there is an even sharper re- 
duction in the value of P. than was the 
case with P,. P. also decreases as the 
proportion of inhibitory connections 
increases, as does P,. Fig. 5, which is 
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calculated for nonoverlapping stimuli, 
illustrates the fact that P, remains 
greater than zero even when the stim- 
uli are completely disjunct, and illumi- 
nate no retinal points in common. In 
Fig. 6, the effect of varying amounts 
of overlap between the stimuli is 
shown. In all cases, the value of P. 
goes to unity as the stimuli approach 
perfect identity. For smaller stimuli 
(broken line curves), the value of P. 
is lower than for large stimuli. Simi- 
larly, the value is less for high thresh- 
olds than for low thresholds. The 
minimum value of P, will be equal to 


Fonte ~ (1 ao L)7(1 iis G)*. (3) 


In Fig. 6, Peni, Corresponds to the 
curve for @= 10. Note that under 
these conditions the probability that 
the A-unit responds to both stimuli 
(P.) is practically zero, except for 
stimuli which are quite close to 
identity. This condition can be of 
considerable help in discrimination 
learning. 


P, as function of retinal area illuminated. 


MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
OF LEARNING IN THE 
PERCEPTRON 


The response of the perceptron in 
the predominant phase, where some 
fraction of the A-units (scattered 
throughout the system) responds to 
the stimulus, quickly gives way to the 
postdominant response, in which ac- 
tivity is limited to a single source-set, 
the other sets being suppressed. Two 
possible systems have been studied for 
the determination of the “‘dominant”’ 
response, in the postdominant phase. 
In one (the mean-discriminating sys- 
tem, or u-system), the response whose 
inputs have the greatest mean value 
responds first, gaining a slight advan- 
tage over the others, so that it quickly 
becomes dominant. In the second 
case (the sum-discriminating system, 
or =-system), the response whose in- 
puts have the greatest net value gains 
an advantage. In most cases, sys- 
tems which respond to mean values 
have an advantage over systems which 
respond to sums, since the means are 
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Fic. 5. P, asa function of R, 
for nonoverlapping stimuli. 


less influenced by random variations 
in P, from one source-set to another. 
In the case of the y-system (see Table 
1), however, the performance of 
the yw-system and -system become 
identical. 

We have indicated that the percep- 
tron is expected to learn, or to form 
associations, as a result of the changes 
in value that occur as a result of the 
activity of the association cells. In 
evaluating this learning, one of two 
types of hypothetical experiments can 
be considered. In the first case, the 
perceptron is exposed to some series 
of stimulus patterns (which might be 
presented in random positions on the 
retina) and is ‘‘forced’’ to give the 
desired response in each case. (This 
forcing of responses is assumed to be 
a prerogative of the experimenter. In 
experiments intended to evaluate 
trial-and-error learning, with more 
sophisticated perceptrons, the experi- 
menter does not force the system to 
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respond in the desired fashion, but 
merely applies positive reinforcement 
when the response happens to be cor- 
rect, and negative reinforcement when 
the response is wrong.) In evaluating 
the learning which has taken place 
during this “learning series,’’ the 
perceptron is assumed to be ‘“‘frozen”’ 
in its current condition, no further 
value changes being allowed, and the 
same series of stimuli is presented 
again in precisely the same fashion, so 
that the stimuli fall on identical posi- 
tions on the retina. The probability 
that the perceptron will show a bias 
towards the ‘‘correct’’ response (the 
one which has been previously rein- 
forced during the learning series) in 
preference to any given alternative 
response is called P,, the probability 
of correct choice of response between 
two alternatives. 

In the second type of experiment, a 
learning series is presented exactly as 
before, but instead of evaluating the 
perceptron’s performance using the 
same series of stimuli which were 
shown before, a new series is pre- 
sented, in which stimuli may be drawn 
from the same classes that were previ- 
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ously experienced, but are not neces- 
sarily identical. This new test series 
is assumed to be composed of stimuli 
projected onto random retinal posi- 
tions, which are chosen independently 
of the positions selected for the learn- 
ing series. The stimuli of the test 
series may also differ in size or rota- 
tional position from the stimuli which 
were previously experienced. In this 
case, we are interested in the prob- 
ability that the perceptron will give 
the correct response for the class of 
stimuli which is represented, regard- 
less of whether the particular stimulus 
has been seen before or not. This 
probability is called P,, the prob- 
ability of correct generalization. As 
with P,, P, is actually the probability 
that a bias will be found in favor of the 
proper response rather than any one 
alternative; only one pair of responses 
at a time is considered, and the fact 
that the response bias is correct in one 
pair does not mean that there may 
not be other pairs in which the bias 
favors the wrong response. The prob- 
ability that the correct response will 
be preferred over ail alternatives is 
designated Px or Pg. 

In all cases investigated, a single 
general equation gives a close ap- 
proximation to P, and P,, if the ap- 
propriate constants are substituted. 
This equation is of the form: 


P = P(Ns, > 0)-¢(Z) (4) 
where 
P(N. > 0) = 1 — (1 — Pa) 
o(Z) = 


normal curve integral 


from — ~ toZ 
and 
San _Sitte, T Os 


f a ae 
VegMs,? + Cams, 


If R,; is the ‘‘correct”’ response, and R» 
is the alternative response under con- 
sideration, Equation 4 is the prob- 
ability that R, will be preferred over 
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Re after ,, stimuli have been shown 
for each of the two responses, during 
the learning period. NV, is the number 
of ‘‘effective’’ A-units in each source- 
set; that is, the number of A-units in 
either source-set which are not con- 
nected in common to both responses. 
Those units which are connected in 
common contribute equally to both 
sides of the value balance, and con- 
sequently do not affect the net bias 
towards one response or the other. 
Na, is the number of active units in a 
source-set, which respond to the test 
stimulus, S;-P(Na, > 0) is the prob- 
ability that at least one of the JN, 
effective units in the source-set of the 
correct response (designated, by con- 
vention, as the R, response) will be 
activated by the test stimulus, .S;. 

In the case of P,, the constant C2 is 
always equal to zero, the other three 
constants being the same as for P,. 
The values of the four constants 
depend on the parameters of the 
physical nerve net (the perceptron) 
and also on the organization of the 
stimulus environment. 

The simplest cases to analyze are 
those in which the perceptron is shown 
stimuli drawn from an “‘ideal environ- 
ment,”’ consisting of randomly placed 
points of illumination, where there is 
no attempt to classify stimuli accord- 
ing to intrinsic similarity. Thus, in a 
typical learning experiment, we might 
show the perceptron 1,000 stimuli 
made up of random collections of 
illuminated retinal points, and we 
might arbitrarily reinforce R; as the 
“correct’’ response for the first 500 
of these, and R: for the remaining 500. 
This environment is “‘ideal’’ only in 
the sense that we speak of an ideal gas 
in physics; it is a convenient artifact 
for purposes of analysis, and does not 
lead to the best performance from the 
perceptron. In the ideal environ- 
ment situation, the constant ¢ is 
always equal to zero, so that, in the 











case of P, (where C2 is also zero), the 
value of Z will be zero, and P, can 
never be any better than the random 
expectation of 0.5. The evaluation 
of P, for these conditions, however, 
throws some interesting light on the 
differences between the alpha, beta, 
and gamma systems (Table 1). 

First consider the alpha system, 
which has the simplest dynamics of 
the three. In this system, whenever 
an A-unit is active for one unit of 
time, it gains one unit of value. We 
will assume an experiment, initially, 
in which N,, (the number of stimuli 
associated to each response) is con- 
stant for all responses. In this case, 


for the sum system, 
cq, = 0 
ct = (1 - P.)N. | = 
(5) 
C; = 2Pw 
(.= 0 
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where w = the fraction of responses 
connected to each A-unit. If the 
source-sets are disjunct, w = 1/Nr, 


where Ne is the number of responses 
in the system. For the u-system, 
¢, =0 | 
co = (1 — PN, [ 
c3 = 0 (6) 
Cy = 2w 


The reduction of c; to zero gives the 
u-system a definite advantage over the 
y-system. Typical learning curves 
for these systems are compared in 
Fig. 7 and 8. Figure 9 shows the 
effect of variations in P, upon the 
performance of the system. 

If m,,, instead of being fixed, is 
treated as a random variable, so that 
the number of stimuli associated to 
each response is drawn separately 
from some distribution, then the per- 
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formance of the a-system is consider- 
ably poorer than the above equations 
indicate. Under these conditions, the 
constants for the u-system are 

















a= 0 7 

c2 = 1 — Fs 

i 272 (oNr — 1)? 

Cs = 2P24°| Wo ttt 
2 = Pe) 

owt (1 at we) Na 
where 


= ratio of on, to fi,, 
Nr = number of responses in the sys- 


tem 

N« = number of A-units in the sys- 
tem 

@, == proportion of A-units common 
to R, and Ro. 


For this equation (and any others in 
which ,, is treated as a random 
variable), it is necessary to define ,, 
in Equation 4 as the expected value 
of this variable, over the set of all 
responses. 


For the 8-system, there is an even 
greater deficit in performance, due to 
the fact that the net value continues 
to grow regardless of what happens 
to the system. The large net values 
of the subsets activated by a stimulus 
tend to amplify small statistical differ- 
ences, causing an unreliable perform- 
ance. The constants in this case 
(again for the u-system) are 


qj = 0 
= (1— PN, . 
¢s = 2(P.N.quNs*)? (8) 


os = 2(1 a P,)wNerN, 


In both the alpha and beta systems, 
performance will be poorer for the 
sum-discriminating model than for the 
mean-discriminating case. In the 
gamma-system, however, it can be 
shown that Ps = P,,);i.e., it makes 
no difference in performance whether 
the X-system or y-system is used. 
Moreover, the constants for the y- 
system, with variable ,,, are identical 
to the constants for the alpha yu-sys- 
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vironment” assumptions with a model 
for a “differentiated environment,” in 
which several distinguishable classes 
of stimuli are present (such as squares, 
circles, and triangles, or the letters of 
the alphabet). If we then design an 
experiment in which the stimuli asso- 
ciated to each response are drawn from 
a different class, then the learning 
curves of the perceptron are drasti- 
cally altered. The most important 
difference is that the constant ¢c; (the 
coefficient of 2,, in the numerator of Z) 
is no longer equal to zero, so that 
Equation 4 now has a nonrandom 
asymptote. Moreover, in the form 
for P, (the probability of correct 
generalization), where c. = 0, the 
quantity Z remains greater than zero, 
and P, actually approaches the same 
asymptote as P,. Thus the equation 
for the perceptron’s performance after 
infinite experience with each class of 
stimuli is identical for P, and P,: 


Pre = Py. = [1 — (1 — Pa)%e] 


xo() (9) 


This means that tm the limit it makes 
no difference whether the perceptron has 
seen a particular test stimulus before or 
not; if the stimuli are drawn from a 
differentiated environment, the perform- 
ance will be equally good in either case. 

In order to evaluate the perform- 
ance of the system in a differentiated 
environment, it is necessary to define 
the quantity P.,,. This quantity is 
interpreted as the expected value of 
P. between pairs of stimuli drawn at 
random from classes a and 86. In 
particular, P.,, is the expected value 
of P, between members of the same 
class, and P... is the expected value of 
P.. between an S; stimulus drawn from 
Class 1 and an S» stimulus drawn from 
Class 2. P.,, is the expected value of 


P. between members of Class 1 and 
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stimuli drawn at random from all 
other classes in the environment. 

If Pey > Pa > Pes, the limiting 
performance of the perceptron (P,,.) 
will be better than chance, and learn- 
ing of some response, R;, as the proper 
“generalization response’ for mem- 
bers of Class 1 should eventually 
occur. If the above inequality is not 
met, then improvement over chance 
performance may not occur, and the 
Class 2 response is likely to occur 
instead. It can be shown (15) that 
for most simple geometrical forms, 
which we ordinarily regard as “‘simi- 
lar,” the required inequality can be 
met, if the parameters of the system 
are properly chosen. 

The equation for P,, for the sum- 
discriminating version of an a-percep- 
tron, in a differentiated environment 
where n,, is fixed for all responses, will 
have the following expressions for the 
four coefficients : 


6:= PN. Pe — Pere) } 
c2=P,N.(1— Pes) 
ae >» P.(i—P.)N. 
r=1,2 
X (P21, +037 (Pe,) 
+o7(Perl+(@Nr—-1)? 
X (Pareto? (Peis) 
+07 (Pep2)) +2(wNr—-1) 
(PerpPerz) ]+P2N2 
X [o.? (Pep) + (wNr—1)? 
Xo. (Pere) +2 (wNer—1)e] 
a= > PN Pa—Pe,? 
r=l,2 
—o.(Pe,) —o7 (Pes) 
+ (wNr—-1)(Paz—Pez’ 
—o?(P.2))] 


> (10) 





where 


o7(P.,) and o,?(P.;,) represent the 
variance of P,ir and P,,, meas- 
ured over the set of possible 
test stimuli, S;, and 
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o7(P.,) and o;(P.,) represent the 
variance of P.,, and P.;, meas- 
ured over the set of all A-units, 
aj. 

¢ = covariance of P.»,P.,, which is 
assumed to be negligible. 


The variances which appear in these 
expressions have not yielded, thus far, 
to a precise analysis, and can be 
treated as empirical variables to be 
determined for the classes of stimuli 
in question. If the sigma is set equal 
to half the expected value of the vari- 
able, in each case, a conservative 
estimate can be obtained. When the 
stimuli of a given class are all of the 
same shape, and uniformly distributed 
over the retina, the subscript s vari- 
ances are equal to zero. Px) will be 
represented by the same set of coeffi- 
cients, except for cz, which is equal to 
zero, as usual. 

For the mean-discriminating sys- 
tem, the coefficients are: 


BROKEN CURVES: A, 
SOLID CURVES: A, 


i; 
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(11) 


Ch= 





61> (Pen —Peiz) 
c= (1 — P.) 
1 1 
a= z. iepe 1) <4 
X [o?(Pe,) + (wNer—1)* 
Xo? (Pez) ]+[0.?(Pe,) 
+ (wNe—1)?e22(Perz)] 
1 
ZB, Po Pt 
—o.7 (Pep) — 077 (Pei,) 
+ (wNr—- 1) (Pore Pra? 
—o.7(Pe5) — 07 (Peis) )] J 
Some covariance terms, which are 
considered negligible, have been omit- 
ted here. 

A set of typical learning curves for 
the differentiated environment model 
is shown in Fig. 11, for the mean- 
discriminating system. The param- 
eters are based on measurements for a 
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square-circle discrimination problem. 
Note that the curves for P, and P, 
both approach the same asymptotes, 
as predicted. The values of these 
asymptotes can be obtained by sub- 
stituting the proper coefficients in 
Equation 9. As the number of asso- 
ciation cells in the system increases, 
the asymptotic learning limit rapidly 
approaches unity, so that for a system 
of several thousand cells, the errors in 
performance should be negligible on a 
problem as simple as the one illus- 
trated here. 

As the number of responses in the 
system increases, the performance be- 
comes progressively poorer, if every 
response is made mutually exclusive 
of all alternatives. One method of 
avoiding this deterioration (described 
in detail in Rosenblatt, 15) is through 
the binary coding of responses. In 
this case, instead of representing 100 
different stimulus patterns by 100 
distinct, mutually exclusive responses, 
a limited number of discriminating 
features is found, each of which can be 
independently recognized as being 
present or absent, and consequently 
can be represented by a single pair of 
mutually exclusive responses. Given 
an ideal set of binary characteristics 
(such as dark, light; tall, short; 
straight, curved; etc.), 100 stimulus 
classes could be distinguished by the 
proper configuration of only seven 
response pairs. Ina further modifica- 
tion of the system, a single response is 
capable of denoting by its activity or 
inactivity the presence or absence of 
each binary characteristic. The effi- 
ciency of such coding depends on the 
number of independently recognizable 
“earmarks” that can be found to 
differentiate stimuli. If the stimulus 
can be identified only in its entirety 
and is not amenable to such analysis, 
then ultimately a separate binary 
response pair, or bit, is required to 


denote the presence or absence of each 
stimulus class (e.g., “dog” or ‘not 
dog”), and nothing has been gained 
over a system where all responses are 
mutually exclusive. 


BIVALENT SYSTEMS 


In all of the systems analyzed up to 
this point, the increments of value 
gained by an active A-unit, as a result 
of reinforcement or experience, have 
always been positive, in the sense that 
an active unit has always gained in 
its power to activate the responses 
to which it is connected. In the 
gamma-system, it is true that some 
units lose value, but these are always 
the inactive units, the active ones 
gaining in proportion to their rate of 
activity. In a bivalent system, two 
types of reinforcement are possible 
(positive and negative), and an active 
unit may either gain or lose in value, 
depending on the momentary state of 
affairs in the system. If the positive 
and negative reinforcement can be 
controlled by, the application of ex- 
ternal stimuli, they become essentially 
equivalent to “reward” and ‘‘punish- 
ment,’’ and can be used in this sense 
by the experimenter. Under these 
conditions, a perceptron appears to be 
capable of trial-and-error learning. A 
bivalent system need not necessarily 
involve the application of reward and 
punishment, however. If a binary- 
coded response system is so organized 
that there is a single response or 
response-pair to represent each “‘bit,”’ 
or stimulus characteristic that is 
learned, with positive feedback to its 
own source-set if the response is ‘‘on,”’ 
and negative feedback (in the sense 
that active A-units will lose rather 
than gain in value) if the response is 
“off,” then the system is still bivalent 
in its characteristics. Such a bivalent 
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system is particularly efficient in re- 
ducing some of the bias effects (prefer- 
ence for the wrong response due to 
greater size or frequency of its asso- 
ciated stimuli) which plague the alter- 
native systems. 

Several forms of bivalent systems 
have been considered (15, Chap. VIT). 
The most efficient of these has the 
following logical characteristics. 

If the system is under a state of 
positive reinforcement, then a positive 
AV is added to the values of all active 
\-units in the source-sets of ‘‘on”’ 
responses, while a negative AV is 
added to the active units in the source- 
sets of “‘off’’ responses. If the system 
is currently under negative reinforce- 
ment, then a negative AV is added to 
all active units in the source-set of an 
“on” response, and a positive AV is 
added to active units in an “‘off” 
source-set. If the source-sets are 
disjunct (which is essential for this 
system to work properly), the equa- 
tion for a bivalent y-system has the 
same coefficients as the monovalent 
a-svstem, for the u-case (Equation 11). 

The performance curves for this 
system are shown in Fig. 12, where the 
asymptotic generalization probability 
attainable by the system is plotted for 
the same stimulus parameters that 
were used in Fig. 11. This is the 
probability that all bits in an n-bit 
response pattern will be correct. 
Clearly, if a majority of correct re- 
sponses is sufficient to identify a stim- 
ulus correctly, the performance will be 
better than these curves indicate. 

In a form of bivalent system which 
utilizes more plausible biological as- 
sumptions, A-units may be either 
excitatory or inhibitory in their effect 
on connected responses. A positive 
AV in this system corresponds to the 
incrementing of an excitatory unit, 
while a negative AV corresponds to 
the incrementing of an inhibitory unit. 
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Such a system performs similarly to 
the one considered above, but can be 
shown to be less efficient. 

Bivalent systems similar to those 
illustrated in Fig. 12 have been 
simulated in detail in a series of ex- 
periments with the IBM 704 computer 
at the Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory. The results have borne out 
the theory in all of its main predic- 
tions, and will be reported separately 
at a later time. 


IMPROVED PERCEPTRONS AND 
SPONTANEOUS ORGANIZATION 


The quantitative analysis of per- 
ceptron performance in the preceding 
sections has omitted any consideration 
of time as a stimulus dimension. A 
perceptron which has no capability 
for temporal pattern recognition is 
referred to as a ‘momentary stimulus 
perceptron.” It can be shown (15) 
that the same principles of statistical 
separability will permit the perceptron 
to distinguish velocities, sound se- 
quences, etc., provided the stimuli 
leave some temporarily persistent 
trace, such as an altered threshold, 
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which causes the activity in the A- 
system at time ¢ to depend to some 
degree on the activity at time ¢ — 1. 

It has also been assumed that the 
origin points of A-units are completely 
random. It can be shown that by a 
suitable organization of origin points, 
in which the spatial distribution is 
constrained (as in the projection area 
origins shown in Fig. 1), the A-units 
will become particularly sensitive to 
the location of contours, and perform- 
ance will be improved. 

In a recent development, which we 
hope to report in detail in the near 
future, it has-been proven that if the 
values of the A-units are allowed to 
decay at a rate proportional to their 
magnitude, a striking new property 
emerges: the perceptron becomes cap- 
able of ‘‘spontaneous” concept forma- 
tion. That is to say, if the system is 
exposed to a random series of stimuli 
from two “dissimilar” classes, and all 
of its responses are automatically rein- 
forced without any regard to whether 
they are “right” or “wrong,” the 
system will tend towards a stable 
terminal condition in which (for each 
binary response) the response will be 
“1” for members of one stimulus class, 
and “0” for members of the other 
class; i.e., the perceptron will spon- 
taneously recognize the difference 
between the two classes. This phe- 
nomenon has been successfully dem- 
onstrated in simulation experiments, 
with the 704 computer. 

A perceptron, even with a single 
logical level of A-units and response 
units, can be shown to have a number 
of interesting properties in the field of 
selective recall and selective attention. 
These properties generally depend on 
the intersection of the source sets for 
different responses, and are elsewhere 
discussed in detail (15). By com- 
bining audio and photo inputs, it is 
possible to associate sounds, or audi- 
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tory “‘names’”’ to visual objects, and to 
get the perceptron to perform such 
selective responses as are designated 
by the command ‘‘Name the object 
on the left,’’ or “Name the color of 
this stimulus.” 

The question may well be raised at 
this point of where the perceptron’s 
capabilities actually stop. We have 
seen that the system described is suffi- 
cient for pattern recognition, associa- 
tive learning, and such cognitive sets 
as are necessary for selective attention 
and selective recall. The system ap- 
pears to be potentially capable of 
temporal pattern recognition, as well 
as spatial recognition, involving any 
sensory modality or combination of 
modalities. It can be shown that 
with proper reinforcement it will be 
capable of trial-and-error learning, 
and can learn to emit ordered se- 
quences of responses, provided its own 
responses are fed back through sensory 
channels. 

Does this mean that the perceptron is 
capable, without further modification 
in principle, of such higher order func- 
tions as are involved in human speech, 
communication, and thinking? Ac- 
tually, the limit of the perceptron’s 
capabilities seems to lie in the area of 
relative judgment, and the abstraction 
of relationships. In its ‘‘symbolic be- 
havior,” the perceptron shows some 
striking similarities to Goldstein's 
brain-damaged patients (5). Re- 
sponses to definite, concrete stimuli 
can be learned, even when the proper 
response calls for the recognition of a 
number of simultaneous qualifying 
conditions (such as naming the color 
if the stimulus is on the left, the shape 
if it is on the right). As soon as the 
response calls for the recognition of a 
relationship between stimuli (such as 
“Name the object left of the square.” 
or ‘Indicate the pattern that appeared 
before the circle.’’), however, the 
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problem generally becomes excessively 
difficult for the perceptron. Statis- 
tical separability alone does not 
provide a sufficient basis for higher 
order abstraction. Some _ system, 
more advanced in principle than the 
perceptron, seems to be required at 
this point. 


CONCLUSIONS AND EVALUATION 


The main conclusions of the theo- 
retical study of the perceptron can be 
summarized as follows: 


1. In an environment of random 
stimuli, a system consisting of ran- 
domly connected units, subject to 
the parametric constraints discussed 
above, can learn to associate specific 
responses to specific stimuli. Even if 
many stimuli are associated to each 
response, they can still be recognized 
with a better-than-chance probability, 
although they may resemble one an- 
other closely and may activate many 
of the same sensory inputs to the 
system. 

2. In such an “‘ideal environment,”’ 
the probability of a correct response 
diminishes towards its original ran- 
dom level as the number of stimuli 
learned increases. 

3. In such an environment, no basis 
for generalization exists. 

4. In a “differentiated environ- 
ment,’’ where each response is asso- 
ciated to a distinct class of mutually 
correlated, or ‘“‘similar’’ stimuli, the 
probability that a learned association 
of some specific stimulus will be cor- 
rectly retained typically approaches a 
better-than-chance asymptote as the 
number of stimuli learned by the 
system increases. This asymptote 
can be made arbitrarily close to unity 
by increasing the number of associa- 
tion cells in the system. 

5. In the differentiated environ- 
ment, the probability that a stimulus 
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which has not been seen before will be 
correctly recognized and associated to 
its appropriate class (the probability 
of correct generalization) approaches 
the same asymptote as the probability 
of a correct response to a previously 
reinforced stimulus. This asymptote 
will be better than chance if the in- 
equality Py. < Pa < Py, is met, for 
the stimulus classes in question. 

6. The performance of the system 
can be improved by the use of a con- 
tour-sensitive projection area, and by 
the use of a binary response system, 
in which each response, or “‘bit,”’ 
corresponds to some independent fea- 
ture or attribute of the stimulus. 

7. Trial-and-error learning is possi- 
ble in bivalent reinforcement systems. 

8. Temporal organizations of both 
stimulus patterns and responses can 
be learned by a system which uses 
only an extension of the original prin- 
ciples of statistical separability, with- 
out introducing any major complica- 
tions in the organization of the 
system. 

9. The memory of the perceptron 
is distributed, in the sense that any 
association may make use of a large 
proportion of the cells in the system, 
and the removal of a portion of the 
association system would not have an 
appreciable effect on the performance 
of any one discrimination or associa- 
tion, but would begin to show up as a 
general deficit in al] learned asso- 
ciations. 

10. Simple cognitive sets, selective 
recall, and spontaneous recognition 
of the classes present in a given en- 
vironment are possible. The recogni- 
tion of relationships in space and time, 
however, seems to represent a limit to 
the perceptron’s ability to form cog- 
nitive abstractions. 


Psychologists, and learning theorists 
in particular, may now ask: “What 
has the present theory accomplished, 
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beyond what has already been done in 
the quantitative theories of Hull, 
Bush and Mosteller, etc., or physio- 
logical theories such as Hebb’s?”’ The 
present theory is still too primitive, of 
course, to be considered as a full- 
fledged rival of existing theories of 
human learning. Nonetheless, as a 
first approximation, its chief accom- 
plishment might be stated as follows: 

For a given mode of organization 
(a, 8, or y; = or w; monovalent or 
bivalent) the fundamental phenomena 
of learning, perceptual discrimination, 
and generalization can be predicted en- 
tirely from six basic physical param- 
eters, namely : 


x: the number of excitatory connec- 
tions per A-unit, 
y: the number of inhibitory connec- 
tions per A-unit, 
6: the expected threshold of an A- 
unit, 
w: the proportion of R-units to 
which an A-unit is connected, 
the number of A-units in the 
system, and 
Ne: the number of R-units in the 
system. 


Na : 


N, (the number of sensory units) be- 
comes important if it is very small. 
It is assumed that the system begins 
with all units in a uniform state of 
value; otherwise the initial value dis- 
tribution would also be required. 
Each of the above parameters is a clearly 
defined physical variable, which is meas- 
urable in its own right, independently of 
the behavioral and perceptual phe- 
nomena which we are trying to predict. 

As a direct consequence of its foun- 
dation on physical variables, the 
present system goes far beyond exist- 
ing learning and behavior theories in 
three main points: parsimony, veri- 
fiability, and explanatory power and 
generality. Let us consider each of 


these points in turn. 
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1. Parstmony. Essentially all ot 
the basic variables and laws used in 
this system are already present in the 
structure of physical and biological 
science, so that we have found it 
necessary to postulate only one hy- 
pothetical variable (or construct) 
which we have called V, the “value” 
of an association cell; this is a variable 
which must conform to certain func- 
tional characteristics which can clearly 
be stated, and which is assumed to 
have a potentially measurable physical 
correlate. 

2. Verifiability. Previous quanti- 
tative learning theories, apparently 
without exception, have had one im- 
portant characteristic in common: 
they have all been based on measure- 
ments of behavior, in specified situa- 
tions, using these measurements (after 
theoretical manipulation) to predict 
behavior in other situations. Such 
a procedure, in the last analysis, 
amounts to a process of curve fitting 
and extrapolation, in the hope that 
the constants which describe one set 
of curves will hold good for other 
curves in other situations. While 
such extrapolation is not necessarily 
circular, in the strict sense, it shares 
many of the logical difficulties of circu- 
larity, particularly when used as an 
“explanation” of behavior. Such ex- 
trapolation is difficult to justify in a 
new situation, and it has been shown 
that if the basic constants and param- 
eters are to be derived anew for any 
situation in which they break down 
empirically (such as change from 
white rats to humans), then the basic 
“theory”’ is essentially irrefutable, just 
as any successful curve-fitting equa- 
tion is irrefutable. It has, in fact, 
been widely conceded by psychologists 
that there is little point in trying to 
“disprove” any of the major learning 
theories in use today, since by exten- 
sion, or a change in parameters, they 
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have all proved capable of adapting 
to any specific empirical data. This 
is epitomized in the increasingly com- 
mon attitude that a choice of theo- 
retical model is mostly a matter of 
personal aesthetic preference or pre- 
judice, each scientist being entitled to 
a favorite model of his own. In con- 
sidering this approach, one is reminded 
of a remark attributed to Kistiakow- 
sky, that “given seven parameters, | 
could fitanelephant.” This is clearly 
not the case with a system in which 
the independent variables, or param- 
eters, can be measured independently 
of the predicted behavior. In such a 
system, it is not possible to ‘‘force”’ 
a fit to empirical data, if the param- 
eters in current use should lead to 
improper results. In the current 
theory, a failure to fit a curve in a new 
situation would be a clear indication 
that either the theory or the empirical 
measurements are wrong. Conse- 
quently, if such a theory does hold up 
for repeated tests, we can be consider- 
ably more confident of its validity and 
of its generality than in the case of a 
theory which must be hand-tailored 
to meet each situation. 

3. Explanatory power and generality. 
The present theory, being derived 
from basic physical variables, is not 
specific to any one organism or learn- 
ing situation. It can be generalized 
in principle to cover any form of be- 
havior in any system for which the 
physical parameters are known. A 
theory of learning, constructed on 
these foundations, should be consider- 
ably more powerful than any which 
has previously been proposed. It 
would not only tell us what behavior 
might occur in any known organism, 
but would permit the synthesis of 
behaving systems, to meet special 
requirements. Other learning theo- 
ries tend to become increasingly 


qualitative as they are generalized. 
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Thus a set of equations describing the 
effects of reward on T-maze learning 
in a white rat reduces’ simply to a 
statement that rewarded behavior 
tends to occur with increasing prob- 
ability, when we attempt to generalize 
it from any species and any situation. 
The theory which has been presented 
here loses none of its precision through 
generality. 

The theory proposed by Donald 
Hebb (7) attempts to avoid these 
difficulties of behavior-based models 
by showing how psychological func- 
tioning might be derived from neuro- 
physiological theory. In his attempt 
to achieve this, Hebb’s philosophy of 
approach seems close to our own, and 
his work has been a source of inspira- 
tion for much of what has been pro- 
posed here. Hebb, however, has 
never actually achieved a model by 
which behavior (or any psychological 
data) can be predicted from the physio- 
logical system. His physiology is 
more a suggestion as to the sort of 
organic substrate which might under- 
lie behavior, and an attempt to show 
the plausibility of a bridge between 
biophysics and psychology. 

The present theory represents the 
first actual completion of such a 
bridge. Through the use of the 
equations in the preceding sections, 
it is possible to predict learning curves 
from neurological variables, and like- 
wise, to predict neurological variables 
from learning curves. How well this 
bridge stands up to repeated crossings 
remains to beseen. In the meantime, 
the theory reported here clearly dem- 
onstrates the feasibility and fruitful- 
ness of a quantitative statistical ap- 
proach to the organization of cognitive 
systems. By the study of systems 
such as the perceptron, it is hoped 
that those fundamental laws of organ- 
ization which are common to all 
information handling systems, ma- 
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chines and men included, may even- 


tually be understood. 


. Asnspy, W.R. Design for a brain. 
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